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REPORTORIAL: 


as A CONTRAST to the colorful October cover 

this issue reaches you all black... 
using the photographic frontispiece which 
illustrated Neil Barrett Powter’s portfolio. 
Mo-t of you should like the summary about 
Booklets which starts on page 5. It may 
hel) you over that difficult fence which 
Jerry Fleishman describes as “The Oblivion 
of Equality.” Speaking of one color covers, 
we ve been watching some of the current 
house magazines which have been produced 
tha: way... and beautifully. Next month 
sore of the better ones will be reproduced 
just to show what can be done and how it’s 
been done. 

* 

\ ith Prize Contests rampant, we just had 
to uave one. Read about it on page 10. It 
is 1n interesting problem. Sharpen your 
wits and your pencil and perhaps the 
exercise will help you to present your 
direct mail plan for 1939 to your board of 
directors on that fateful, budget-conference 
day. 

a 

The test report by Dudley Cassard on 
page 16, is worthy of study. We should have 
a test report every month, but the joker 
is... the testers are slow (or modest) 
about reporting. These pages are open for 
your reports. Let’s have them. 


You have, in this November issue, the 
summaries of just one of the D.M.A.A. 
Convention talks. It applies specifically to 
the retail field . . . but the suggestions are 
far more reaching. Myron Lebensburger of 
Kuppenheimer, highlights a few formulas 
for hitting the target closer to the bulls-eye. 


Following the advice of the theological 

professor in Mr. Lebensburger’s discussion 

. we'll take it for granted that you know 

how to apply the suggestions to your own 

business ... and will not elaborate further. 
© 


Sam Slick, who occupies the wind-up 
position as usual, advances a great idea 
for the cure of what’s wrong with every- 
thing. An armistice on talk! You will enjoy 
it. He may be saying it with his tongue in 
his cheek ... but he is hitting at the truth! 


Sometime I would like to devote a whole 
issue to nothing except interesting 
excerpts from the letters which cross my 
desk. At least . . . from the ones I get 
from people who just talk, instead of write 
... the friendly letters of advice, criticism, 
information or suggestions. Nearly every 
Monday morning, there is an air mail letter 
which was pounded out under a palm in 
Florida of a Sunday. The two pages in front 


of me now from Jack Carr, ended with: 
“Beautiful peaceful Sunday morning here on 
the farm. Doesn’t seem possible that in so 
many parts of the world such things are 
happening as told in this morning's paper. 
Cruelty, inhumanity, barbarism . . . what the 
hell is wrong with people, anyhow? Is 
the world determined to wipe itself out? 
Could not money be spent to promote peace 
and understanding as well as to build in- 
struments of destruction? I don’t know 
the answer, do you?” 


TIME marches on and in the November 
14th issue gives its front cover to a color 
shot of a somewhat startled appearing 
“Buck” Weaver of General Motors. The 
article about his direct mail research work 
(starting page 66) is worth reading. Many 
Reporter readers have heard part of story 
from D.M.A.A. Convention Platforms. The 
newest and most interesting angle was the 
wind-up which revealed that “Buck” Weaver 
prints occasional booklets at his own ex- 


pense... “justifying them as outlets for 
his own inhibitions, as surface rashes on his 
own emotional ego.” Sample paragraph 
based on Olive Schreiner story of the 
“Hunter”: “But where I lie down, worn 
out, other men will stand, young and fresh. 
By the steps I have cut will they climb; 
by the stairs I have built will they mount. 
They will never know the name of the man 
who made them. At my clumsy work they 
will laugh; when the stones tumble down 
upon them they will curse me. But they 
will mount, and on my work; they will 
climb, and by my stair! They will find her 
(truth) AND THROUGH ME!” 


Somehow or other, those words seemed 
like they should be directed towards ad- 
vertising experts who take too much credit 
unto themselves . . . direct mail patentees 
for instance. But, I promised myself to get 
out a whole issue without a patent tirade 

. so let’s let it go at that. I don’t know 
the answer, either, do you? Henry Hoke 
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TEN SECONDS! 


The manner in which the idea behind the 
booklet is presented is almost as important 
as the idea itself. It only takes 10 seconds 
for a person to decide to keep or throw 
away a piece of advertising literature—ex- 
perts say. A good idea poorly. presented, or 
a poor idea ably presented cannot be as 
efficient a sales getter as a good idea well 
presented. Catch the eye and brain with a 
clever, provocative phrase, an interesting 


illustration, a novel shape, an intriguing 
color or combination of colors. Something 
that will cry out “I am different. I am 
interesting. It will pay you to read me.” 
Many booklets are prepared with a snappy 
cover, a title page—and nothing more. This 
is entirely wrong. The inside pages should 
be designed with as much care as the 
cover and title page—to maintain interest. 


N.B. P. 
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THIS BUSINESS OF BOOKLETS 


INTENDED TO TELL THE STORY of a product or service in complete and under- 
standable form, the well-planned, well-distributed booklet is an important 
cog in every sales and merchandising program. Where it is part of a unified 
campaign, the booklet can be counted upon to successfully bolster up the 
major effort—to close the gap between initial interest and the sale’s conclu- 
sion. Where it stands alone, it commands the prospect’s attention and arouses 
buying interest through the simplicity, thoroughness and logic of its story. 

It can be attractive to an extreme degree. Its permanency of form and 
careful make-up invite more than a cursory reading. Often it wields strong 
point-of-sale influence; often it produces sales where other media fail. 

Advertisers have learned from long experience that when a booklet is 
thoughtfully planned and produced, and distribution carefully controlled, it is 
capable of dving, and usually does, a successful selling job. 


WHAT IS A BOOKLET? 


Many sales promotion and advertising men have conflicting opinions on 
this subject—what exactly constitutes a booklet, how it differs from the 
brochure, etc. 

The booklet is really in a category by itself, being defined as a number 
of pages, including a cover, stitched together. The brochure is pretentious. 
It is the blue-book of the booklet tribe, making use of extra quality paper. 
color, good typography, etc., to achieve effectiveness. The pamphlet is also a 
number of pages stitched together, its chief differences lying in the fact that it 
is usually modest in make-up and consists of but a few pages. 

That “anything stitched” is a booklet, is possibly true, but by the same 
token catalogs, sales manuals, bulletins and even house organs could be 
called booklets—the nature of their contents or purpose merely individual- 
izing them. 


USES OF BOOKLETS 


One of the outstanding advantages of the booklet in advertising is its 
variety of uses and possible channels of distribution. 


1, SPACE ADVERTISING FOLLOW-UPS 


Invitations to interested readers to send for booklets are often included in publication 
advertising,—the offer being made through a coupon. Initial interest having been aroused, 
a booklet giving further details of the product or service bridges the gap to the sale. A 
further advantage of the coupon-booklet-offer lies in the increased mailing list secured 
from the returned coupons. 








NEIL BARRETT POWTER is an unusual name. 
The owner of it is doing an unusual job. 
It is fitting to award a gold palm to a 
paper mill advertising manager who is 
really “selling the sizzle” instead of the 
steak. Your reporter has watched and ad- 
mired the advertising of the Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, 407 McGill Street, Montreal, 
for a long time. It is sparkling. It is dif- 
ferent. The steak is of course paper. But 
the sizzle which Neil Powter makes so appe- 
tizing is the tremendous power of paper 
when properly doctored with brains and 
ink. Backbone of his campaign is a monthly 
814” x 11”—24 to 36 page portfelio called 
PAPER ON PARADE. Each issue is a gold mine 
of information obtained by painstaking re- 
search. Each issue gives a complete and clear 
story (amplified with illustrated proof) of 
some one form or application of direct mail. 
From issue Number 39 of PAPER ON PARADE, 
we have taken the highlight sentences and 
paragraphs of a 24 page explanation of the 
BOOKLET. To some of you, this may all 
sound too, too fundamental, but if your 
reporter is to judge by the run-of-mine 
booklets he receives from day to day, some 
of our best professional advertising experts 
should study fundamentals. The really good 
booklet is an exception rather than a rule. 
Our cover for this November issue is adapted 
from the frontispiece of PAPER ON PARADE. 


DESECRATING A HOLY 
OCCASION 

DIGGING THROUGH our Christmas idea file, 
we uncovered an item printed last December 
in the D.M.A.A. bulletin. Also . . . the 
packet of samples to which it refers. There 
is still evidence that the practice is preva- 
lent. Smutty cards are offered in shady 
stores. We reprint the item and urge all 
Reporter readers to be on the watch. It is 
another thing that warrants a crusade. 

“At this glad season of the year, when 
inner joy dominates the heart and inspires 
noble actions, it is downright nauseating 
to receive an envelope of sample Christmas 
Cards, so suggestive, that you would not 
want your wife or growing children to see 
and read them. 

“While these smutty cards appeal to 
morons and to those whose minds are in 
the gutter, they insult and outrage the 
sense of decency of clean-cut men and 
women. 
that would prostitute the 
sacred idea of Christmas by manufacturing 
such foul material! is, in ovr opinion, lower 
than a worm’s shadow. And that is low. 

“It is this kind of printed ‘garbage’ 
that should be barred from the United 
States Mails. It is this kind of filth that 
hurts the Greeting Card Industry in general. 
It is this kind of material that injures 
the legitimate manufacturers of greeting 
cards—happy, gay, joyous, inspiring cards 
which, like litthe hands, reach down inside 
us to give our hearts a gentle squeeze. 

“It is our intention to present this fla- 
grant case to the proper authorities; there- 
fore, if you have received any such material, 


“The man 


send it to us, for it can be used as evidence 
in presenting the facts to the Post Office 
Department.” 


HOW TO MAKE RADIO 
PRODUCE MORE SALES 


Every advertising man who is even slightly 
inclined to knock all forms of advertising 
—except his own favorite—should get, read 
and keep, the handy-sized two sided chart 
recently issued by the National Broadcasting 
Company. It presents a total of 56 methods 
used to merchandise radio programs to sales- 
men, dealers and consumers. Much of it 
refers to direct mail, but all media are in- 
cluded. Radio (and that includes all stations 
and chains) has done a broadminded job 
of broadcasting common sense advice about 
advertising. 


WE EVEN LICK THE 
SLAMED ..- 
is the good title in an individualized balloon 
coming from a cartoon of a fellow holding a 
tipped on 4c stamp .. . all of which 


appears at top of letter sent out by Burgess- 

' Beckwith of Minneapolis, to explain just 
what is meant by a “complete direct mail 
agency.” 













































































i Frou 302 96 | From O3's 35 
Trimmed _ Light figures m go he Ae oe 22 © Nearest 
ndicet ber Paper Size Use Light Use Light 
-_ whedon figures when | figures when Envelope 
one sheet reversing reversing 
1 2x3% 8-12-16-24-48 28 x 42 30 48 24%3% 
36 941812 6 94 50 
2 234% 4% 8-12-16-24-48 28 x 42 24 35 244% 4% 
941612 8 4 94 32 
3 2% 4% 8-12-16-24-32 25 x 38 16 25 3x 4% 
1612 8 6 4 18 94 
4 343% 8-12-16-24-32 28 x 42 15 30 343% 
941612 8 6 
5 *3 x 53 8-12-16-24-32 25 x 38 12 15 3% x6 
* 149 8 6 4 3 19 14 ne. f Lecloes 
6 3% x 63 8-12-16-24-48 28 x 42 9 15 3% x 6% 
wien Pose re 10 12. _| No. 8 Envelope 
7 3% «4% 8-12-16-24-48 35 x 45 12 24 3% x 4% 
941612 8 6 15 94 
8 34%x«8% 8-12-16-24-48 35 x 45 6 12 3% x 8% 
7 8 4 4 7 12 
+ 3% x 8% 8-12-16-24 35 x 45 6 . 3% x 8% 
‘ 12 8 6 4 6 10 No. 9 csaledl 
10 334 x5 8-12-32 35 x 45 9 16 3%x5% 
16 8 4 10 16 
11 3%x%7% 8-12-16-24 35 x 45 6 12 4x7% 
12 8 6 4 Fae 10 Two fold Env. 
12-24 25 x 38 
42 6 b 4%x%9% 
7 1 7 
oS | 3740 0H 8-16 38 x 50 6 8 
6 3 (Double 25 x 38) 
13 *4x *6 8-12-16-24 38 x 50 y 12 443x%6\ 
1812 9 6 (Double 25 x 38) 8 19 
12-24 25 x 38 
14 4x9 4 2 6 8 444x%9% 
8-16 38 x 50 5 8 No. 10 Envelope} 
126 __| (Double 25 « 38) 











Reporter's note: At the risk of being accused of being too fundamental or mechanical 


—we reproduce Neil Powter’s chart, giving specifications for the 26 sizes of booklets which 





2. DIRECT ADVERTISING FOLLOW-UPS 


Requests for booklets are often obtained through the use of other direct advertising 


pieces such as letters, folders, mailing cards, etc., these pre-booklet mailings have three 
distinct advantages: 


(a) They generate interest in the subject dealt with in the booklet. 
(b) The more costly booklet goes only to live prospects. 
(c) In the case of further follow-ups either by salesmen or other mailing pieces, this 


comprehensive selling effort is exerted on prospects whom it can be presumed are 
really interested. 


3. STORE DISTRIBUTION 


Booklets prove effective at the point-of-sale. Distributed to retail stores, they may be 


left at strategic points on counters for customers, or they may be used as package enclo- 
sures, for mailing—either separate or with bills, receipts, etc., to the store’s clientele. 


4. MAILING DIRECT 


common methods of distributing dealer booklets. 


5. CORRESPONDENCE AIDS 


Sent with correspondence, booklets simplify explanations and present a clear picture 


of a company’s product or service. 


6. CLEARING THE SALESMAN’S PATH 


sales, when sent ahead of a salesman. 


7. FOR SALESMEN’S REFERENCE 


They may be mailed direct to customers, or prospects, or both. This is one of the most 


They become ambassadors of good will and also pave the way for swifter, easier 


Salesmen find the booklet helpful as a handy guide or reference book. With all the 


information contained in the booklet, it is simple for the salesman to illustrate or empha 
size his arguments step by step. 


8. CAMPAIGN ITEMS 


As a follow-up in a unified advertising and sales promotion campaign, the well-timed 


booklet lends support to the major effort, often providing the final buying incentive. 
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prety Menon F — 26 | From 23 x 35 
. ight hgures rom x rom x 
Weed indicate number Paper Size Use Light Use Light em won 
of books from figures when | figures when _ 
one sheet reversing reversing 
15 | 4%«5% 8-16-32 35 x 45 9 16 44.25% 
i 16 8 4 8 15 ; 
16 444x6 8-16-32 25 x 38 3 9 5x64 
§ 49 8 1) 
17 4%x8 8-12-16-24 38 x 50 6 2 5'4 «B14 
i 12 8 6 4 | (Double 25 x 38) 6 - 
18 54% «8% 8-16-32 35 x 45 4 8 514 2 8% 
i 8 4 9 4 “ 
19 5% x 5% 8-12-24-48 35 x 45 6 12 54 x 634 
: 12 8 4 2 
20 5% x 734 8-16-32 35 x 45 4 7 546% 7% 
: 8 4 9 4 : 
. 25 x 38 
4 4 5 61 « 94 
21 6x9 ya S72 
vheas 32 38 x 50 4 5 
q 9 (Double 25 x 38 
22 6% x 10 8-16 28 x 42 2 4 7x 1014 
4 4 2 9 5 
7 25 x 38 
23 73% x9 3 a 8'4x11 
ne 8-24 38 x 50 3 4 
q 6 2 (Double 25 x 38 
24 8% x 11 8-16 35 x 45 2 4 9x12 
q 4 2 2 4 
: 25 x 38 
2 2 914 x 12% 
25 9x12 v2 72 
’ 16 38 x 50 2 2 
9 (Double 25 x 38) 
26 11x11 7 35 x 45 : 1 3 








can be cut from standard sizes. Every direct mail planner should save this for future refer- 
ence—and future savings. See Hints on Preparation, page 8, for further information on sizes. 





selling job. 


PLANNING THE BOOKLET 


Booklets don’t grow—they must be planned. A haphazard collection of 
statement of facts or sales arguments can never hope to compete with a well- 
thought-out, logical, planned presentation of sales points, which the reader 
can understand and appreciate. Solid fundamentals are required to do a good 


Perhaps the first thing to do is to discover the market possibilities by (a) 
finding out who buys now and where, (b) by finding out who can or should 
buy and isn’t. At the same time you should find out (c) why people buy it. 
These are the fundamental elements of planning and you can’t get far without 
them for (a) tells you the class of people you must appeal to and where they 
live, which in turn gives you an idea as to what kind of a booklet is necessary 
and its distribution, (b) gives you the size of the market and usually uncovers 
any major deficiency in the product or service itself, while (c) gives you a 


clue to the appeal to be used (save money, efficiency, comfort, etc.). 


wants to know and tell him in as interesting a way as possible. 


are: (1) Be interesting 


(2) Be logical 


(3) Be complete 
(4) Be quick 


To get this information you must ask questions of salesmen, dealers, 
retailers, and consumers. Somewhere you will find some one salesman or 
dealer selling more than others, Tie on to him, find out what he does and what 
he says when making a sale. You will probably find some little dramatic 
approach or statement you can use as a model for the booklet. As Elmer 
Wheeler says “Sell the sizzle and not the steak” —find out what the prospect 


If there are any general rules for planning the strategy of booklets they 


(5) Be simple 


7 


HEADLINE CASTING 
“LIKE A HUNGRY TROUT leaping out of a 
pool at the cleverly cast fly, the hungry 
mind leaps out of indifference to seize upon 
the cleverly cast headline. Both the fly and 
the headline are bait—and skill in selecting 
them largely determines the size of the 
catch, either of fish or of readers. The title 
of a booklet or a mailing piece or the head- 
line of an advertisement is seldom over six 
or seven words—but tests proved that these 
few words are usually more decisive for 
success than all of the hundreds of words 
that follow. Headlines should be brief, vivid, 
simple and specific. They should promise 
something, make a challenge, or ask a 
pertinent question related to the prospect's 
self-interest.” 

Reporter's note: The above good advice 
taken from the always good house magazine 
“The Prow” of The General Printing Corp- 
oration of Fort Wayne, Indiana. Rule One 
for letter writers: your first paragraph is 
your headline. Fail in that—by being silly, 
inappropriate or vague—and you spoil the 
rest of the message. Most sales letters can 
be improved by “killing” the first, fumbling 
introductory paragraphs. The headline too 
often comes too late. Study your own letters 
... for their headline appeal. 


HAS ANYONE MADE 
THIS TEST? 


A RECENT VISITOR to the office of your re- 
porter made this statement, “I've come to 
the conclusion that the average man around 
an office doesn’t want other people to know 
what he is doing, and he therefore hesitates 
to sign and send back a reply card when 
he would freely enclose his request in an 
envelope.” 

This visitor claimed he had stopped using 
cards, and was willing to pay the extra 
freight on envelopes. He had no test figures 
to prove he was right. 

Has anyone made a conclusive test on 
this? That is, have you used envelopes on 
part of your test list, where an inquiry only 
is desired, and where a return card would 
be the usual procedure? Your reporter 
would like to print records of conclusive 
tests. 

This same visitor reported that a test on 
a charity drive revealed that returns were 
more than doubled when the envelopes were 
stamped with government postage—instead 
of using the C.0.D. reply envelope. 


A LITTLE DETAIL... 
has made the third class envelopes of The 
Trafic World, Chicago, more attractive. 
They have printed the required permit in- 
dicia with a reverse plate which has a 
ben day screen and the PAID ‘is shaded. 
The wavy lines and circular city stamp are 
ben dayed also. Makes the whole thing look 
better. Most indicia imprints look terrible. 





PHOTOS WITH LETTERS 


YOUR REPORTER recently examined the ex- 
cellent campaign being run by Charles Hart- 
man of Stadler Studios, Chicago. It is get- 
ting results. And it is simple. 

Multigraphed letter. Dummy fill-ins— 
meaning a catch heading set up like a 
name and address fill-in. Center of letter 
(the middle fold for a No. 10 envelope) 
is indented at left. A sample of an advertis- 
ing photograph is tipped on. Most of the 
sample photographs used in the series have 
a certain amount of the well known sex 
appeal. Mr. Hartman revealed that since 
they changed over to the S. A. samples, 
results have improved. 

Your reporter likes the tone of the letters. 
Here is a sample: 

YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH 
PHOTOGRAPHS— 

whether you are selling hats, brick¢, ma- 
chinery—or just an idea. It can be done 
best with photographs to give it the right 
merchandising approach. It brings to your 
product all the DRAMA plus REALITY 
that make folks buy. 


TELL IT AND SELL IT WITH PHOTO- 
GRAPHS BY STADLER 


This picture is one of the many examples 
we can show. Foreign as it may be to your 
needs—it did a good job for our client. 
Be your product drab or beautiful, handled 
by our skilled operators, photographs will 
put your message across when words fail 
you. 

Until we take a photo for you, this is 
conversation; afterward it’s reality—demon- 
stration of new possibilities we can put to 
work for you. 


We ask that you give us an opportunity 
to show you what a good illustration can 
do to promote YOUR sales. 





HINTS ON PREPARATION 


(Summarized from 17 pages of excellent copy) 


Assuming you know approximately the number of words of copy needed 
to tell your booklet story, and the number of illustrations you plan on using, 
your first step in getting the physical work under way should be to call in 
your printer. 

He will help you get started—on the right track. With him you will 
decide the three logical steps necessary for practical and economical results: 


(1) Method of Reproduction; 
(2) the paper and 
(3) the size. 


Printing considerations: The method of reproduction chosen, whether 
letterpress, offset or gravure, depends on quality desired, preference for any 
particular paper or questions of cost. Each method has advantages and 
disadvantages. 

Paper grades control methods of reproduction, cost and quality. Papers 
naturally fall into three general classifications—Super Smooth, Medium 
Smooth and Rough with Soft and Hard as sub-classifications of each. The 
selection of paper stock is important because of its relation to: 


(1) The booklet’s cost; 
(2) Quality of reproduction; 
(3) Attractiveness. There is no substitute for good paper in printing. 


In selecting the size of the booklet, here are several considerations: 
(1) To whom is the booklet going? (2) How is it going to be distributed? 
(3) How will it cut from standard paper stock sizes? For example, a booklet 
of interest to mechanics should fit in an overall pocket; a booklet mailed to 
householders should go in the average four-inch wide mail slot without fold- 
ing. The purpose and method of distribution of the booklet determine its 
size and shape. Equally important is the question of economical cutting from 
standard paper stock sizes. 

Ignoring the standard sizes of paper costs the direct mail user thousands 
of doilars annually. Estimates place the average waste at from 10 to 15 per 
cent of all paper used for advertising material, and yet 75 per cent of this 
waste can be saved by due regard to the importance of economical cutting sizes. 

The manner in which the idea behind the booklet is presented is almost 
as important as the idea itself. It only takes 10 seconds for a person to decide 
to keep or throw away a piece of advertising literature—experts say. A good 
idea poorly presented, or a poor idea ably presented cannot be as efficient 
a sales getter as a good idea well presented. Catch the eye and brain with a 
clever, provocative phrase, an interesting illustration, a novel shape, an intri- 
guing color or combination of colors. Something that will cry out “I am 
different. I am interesting. It will pay you to read me.” 

People have to be jolted if you want their attention and you can usually 
get it with a good opener. 

Many booklets are prepared with a snappy cover, a title page—and 
nothing more. This is entirely wrong. The inside pages should be designed 
with as much care as the cover and title page—to maintain interest. 


PRESENTATION 


Reporter’s note: Technical description and illustrations of layout followed here. The 
best solution for any direct mail planner—at this stage—is to obtain the services of the 
best designers, typographers available. No one can learn layout from reading an article. 
But if you want to study layout—as it applies to direct mail—get the wonderful eight 
pound ENCYCLOPEDIA OF IDEAS published by Barney Snyder of the American Typesetting 
Corporation, Chicago. It is a superb idea-stimulator. 
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But in the technical discussion we like this quotation from Vincent 
Sheer’s book, “Printing Design and Layout”— 

To marshal the twenty-six soldiers of lead into orderiy battalions and to 
make them march in step across the page, is a business which requires a clear 
understanding of the function of White Space, which is Printing’s most powerful 
light. 


“Paper is part of the picture,” runs the motto of a famous paper maker; it is 
more than that—it is the light by which we see the picture, the limelight of the 
layout. 


Bad lighting effects can ruin the presentation of any spectacle enacted on the 
stage. And this holds good for the presentation of printing. Careless distribution 
of white space retards the reception of the message, spoils the effect of the layout. 

Illustration style should be governed by its applicability to the subject 
matter. Drawings, paintings, and photographs are but items which must fit 
into the preconceived scheme for the job in hand. The so-called question of 
art versus photography is an uncontested field. Each is capable of doing its 
own job without encroaching on the preserves of the other. 

When the main plan of the booklet has been decided upon—that is, size, 
method of reproduction, paper, type, style, and illustration technique—we may 
embellish it with color or colors. These additional colors may not be absolutely 
necessary from a purely practical point of view, but, from the viewpoint of 
attraction value—which is of great importance—are very valuable. 


Color used skillfully is a definite asset to any form of printed advertising. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Of all the factors in successful Direct Mail selling, distribution is prob- 
ably the most important. The fallacy of spending good solid dollars on fancy 
mailing pieces but not a cent for effective lists is readily proven when it is 
considered that without the proper targets, every shaft might miss its mark. 
Spend time and money on your mailing lists. Distribution problems may creep 
into the picture as follows: 


(1) Timing the follow-ups; 
(2) Timing according to the seasonal aspects of the product; 


(3) Timing in the matter of dealer or prospect readiness. 


Where distribution of a consumer booklet is being made through the 
dealer via package enclosures, over-the-counter, etc., extreme caution should 
be exercised in determining whether or not the dealer can adequately handle 
your material. Many times dealers become overloaded with booklets, folders 
and what-not, sent to them indiscriminately. As a consequence the dealer 
searches around for the most convenient method of getting rid of the now 
unwanted stack of paper, and your booklet ends up in the waste basket. 


“Sending Coals to Newcastle” is a pretty mild business compared to 
chucking away money in this fashion. And this leads us to a final word of 
emphasis on the importance of distribution: 


Your booklet represents your money. By all means, then, look after it— 
euide it so that it reaches its proper objective. If you do, your effort is bound 
to show results. 


Reporter’s note: Hope we have not eliminated too much of the meat in summarizing 
the 24 pages into the space occupied here. Incidentally, we recommend to all copy writers 
an occasional job of SUMMARIZING. Surprising, how many words, phrases, paragraphs and 
sometimes pages can be eliminated ... and still leave the essential information. Try it 
sometime on your OWN copy. No reflection intended on the copy in “Paper on Parade” . . 
as everything eliminated was technical or descriptive material essential to a complete 
coverage of the subject. Neil Barrett Powter has made a real contribution to direct mail 
with his continuous parade of common sense advice. May his steaks continue to sizzle. 
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EYE CATCHING DETAIL 

AN EYE CATCHING DEVICE that is seldom 
used, but always gets attention (at least 
your reporter falls for fingering it every 
time) ...is the simple illusion of a separate 
memo or card attached to a cover by a 
paper clip. It emphasizes the heading as no 
other set-up can. Here’s the latest example. 
An 8'4”"x 11” folder received from M. J. 
Collins, President, Graham Paper Company, 
St. Louis . . . who also tells your reporter 
about their new slogan “Printing is the 
Gateway to New Business.” It is incor- 
porated on letterheads, statements, envelopes, 
advertisements, sample labels . . . and even 
as a watermark on wrapping paper sold to 
printers. A good slogan, and wise merchan- 
dising of it. 


SHELL PROGRESS—ES 
CONGRATULATIONS to W. M. Thompson, 
editor of Shell Progress, h.m. of Shell Union 
Oil Corporation, 50 West 50th street, New 
York . . . for redesigning and enlarging 
this eight year old promotion periodical. 

Except for its house flag in the mast- 
head, and its company advertisements, 
which are designed to compete with its 
editorial copy for reader interest, the con- 
tents and presentation are those of a gen- 
eral interest publication. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, contributes the 
lead article. In it he tells how alert service 
station operators help the FBI and protect 
citizens from criminals who use the high- 
ways of the Nation. 

In the first issue, readers are taken 
through a day in the life of a truck driver 
—a candid camera presentation of a typical 
driver at work and at play. 

Shell Progress has built up a friendly 
relationship and contact with station oper- 
ators, employees and commercial con- 
summers of Shell products. It is good ... 
editorially, pictorially and typographically. 


EXPERIMENTAL BOOK RATE 
TO FACILITATE the wider distribution of 
books, the President of the United States 
by proclamation (by authority Emergency 
Act June 16, 1933) reduced the mailing rate 
on BOOKS to 1'%c per pound or fraction 
thereof, irrespective of zone or weight. Rate 
started November Ist (the Reporter is not 
a daily newspaper) and will continue ex- 
perimentally until July 1939. 

Books must be books. No advertising, no 
catalogs in disguise, no side-stepping. The 
Post Office Department hopes it will reduce 
the price of books to ultimate consumer. 
It should stimulate the mail order business. 

How many of you knew that the President 
has complete authority (after survey finds 
that public 
and/or cultural needs, require modification ) 
to change any postage rate .. . except that 
first class postage cannot be reduced below 
2 cents. . 
with? 

There is one possible loop-hole through 
which advertising could be mailed by this 
rate. Who will be the first reader to find 


interest, business increase, 


. hor can post cards be tampered 
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CONTEST e 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


IN CASH 


FOR THE BEST ANSWER to the following problem, your reporter will pay a 

prize of $25.00, plus a gold palm, plus the bushels of publicity of more or less 

incalculable value which accompanies such an award. 
Here is the letter containing the problem: 





The Advertising Club of Grand Rapids 
is conducting a series of nine meetings 
with the object in mind that each meet- 
ing will be devoted to one medium of 
advertising, and it is the job of the 
speaker to sell his particular medium to 
the Ad Club who sit on the sidelines in 
the form of a directorate of a large coffee 
corporation. 

I have been asked to present the side 
of direct mail advertising, and in order 
to give direct mail the proper boost I 
should like very much to have a little 
help from you if that is possible. 

First of all this particular dummy cor- 
poration is set up to spend $750,000 on 
all mediums of advertising. Their distri- 
bution, hypothetically, covers Michigan, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio with better 


than 80%; Wisconsin, part of Kansas, 
part of Kentucky with between 50% and 
80%; Pennsylvania, New York State, 
Maryland with between 20 and 50%, and 
a portion of the west coast with less 
than 20%. 

My problem, of course, is to sell them 
on the manner in which direct mail will 
fit into this picture so any information 
you can give me that will help me to 
make a good clear presentation to the 
advertisers that a national corporation 
doing a national business can fit direct 
mail into their picture along with news- 
paper, radio, and magazine advertising 
will be very helpful. 

R. S. Cuyler, 
Carpenter Paper Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 











the loop-hole? For a clue see article page 
12, June 1938 issue. (Note: If you don’t 
have a copy ... you'll have to go to the 
Library. All of the early copies of The 
Reporter have been gobbled up.) 


TRICK MAILINGS 


YOUR REPORTER will have to start a special 
departmeat to cover the monthly mailings 
of the best “trick-mailer” in the United 
States. 

Description: Small carton, measuring 
214"x 334”x 11%”. Label bearing return ad- 
dress “from John Abbott, M.D., 47 West 
Street, New York, N. Y. Personal.” Mailed 
1144 cent stamp. Inside a white box bearing 
label from “Wesport Pharmacy, Main Street, 
Rx for Mr. Exhibitor. Take this to, make 
your box office healthy. Dr. John Abbott.” 

Inside the white box a large transparent 
capsule 3” long and an inch in diameter. 
Inside the capsule a rolled strip 244” wide 
by 25” long. Headed “Rx—Your prescrip- 
tion for Profit.” The balance filled with 
sales talk and illustrations promoting the 
new RKO picture “A Man to Remember.” 
Was sent to 8,000 exhibitors, circuit officials 
and house managers throughout the U. S., 
Canada and Australia. 

Tricks are fine when they are appropriate. 
Your reporter admits that all those origi- 
nated so far by the fertile brain of Leon 
Bamberger . . . have been appropriate. 
Some of these days we'll try to get Leon to 
write a book on the subject. 


FIX CONVENTION DATE 
Advertising Federation of America has 
selected the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria for its 
thirty-fifth annual convention to be held in 
New York June 18 to 22, 1939. 






























JUDGES: 
The judges for this contest will be Kenneth Goode, Hig and Sam Slick. | 
Answers may be of any length, but must be typed on one side of sheets only. 
R. S. Cuyler will be eligible to enter his talk as he did not receive much | 
help from your reporter. Entries must be in the mail by midnight, January 1, 
1939. Winning paper will be printed in February number of this magazine. 
Your reporter thinks that advertising clubs who sponsor such programs 
are to be commended. Too many advertising clubs have programs which cover 
everything from fan dancing to politics, but which carefully avoid advertising. 
I believe it was Judd Payne of Associated Business Papers, who planned a 
similar one-day program for the Industrial Advertisers Convention in Pitts- 
burgh several years ago. The DMAA had an all media program in Kansas City 
three years ago. It is a good thing to get all forms of advertising around the 
round table—and give each its rightful place. 
So for the best, fairest and most intelligent paper on what part direct 
mail should have in this hypothetical $750,000 appropriation—there will be 
twenty-five dollars put in storage between now and January first—and the 


gold palm will be kept polished. 


DON’T WAIT UNTIL XMAS 


THAT WAS THE PRINTED TITLE on the label addressed to your reporter and 
pasted with a Santa Claus seal on a small carton. Inside, wrapped in tissue 
paper, a small leather wallet. Inside that, an imitation paper currency folder 
reading “Merry Christmas from Belnap & Thompson, Inc.” And inside that 
was printed (with cartoon of Psychopathic Hospital Ambulance). 


NO! WE HAVEN’T GONE CRAZY 
We're Sell-Ebrating Christmas Now So You Can Celebrate It In December! 
We're Going To Fill This Wallet With “Mazuma” For Christmas 
Big Announcement Is On The Way NOW! 


Mailed 114 cents postage. Probably read by 100% of those receiving. 
Good way to pave the way for an important follow-up. 
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ADDITION TO CASE HISTORY 
| 





Why be satisfied 
with ONE profit / 











Profit No. | 


is what you get on the sale of a bicycle 
with any make of coaster brake. 
| Fair enough — but it could be better 


: « « « for instance, if the brake is a New De- 
There’s more parture you are offering: 


A name and quality that are 4newn and 
preferred by millions . . hence, more 
easily sold. 

The most powerful brake, of special alloy 
steels for longest life. The only wearing 
part is the brake disc assembly that can 
be replaced at very slight cost. 


nourishment 


in TWO! 

















Page One Page Two 


THE VERY FIRST ISSUE of the Reporter (April 1938) carried the case history of 
the successful campaign used by New Departure, a division of General Motors, 
manufacturers of Coaster Brakes—to make dealers specify and demand New 
)eparture coaster brakes on all bicycles ordered. 

Here’s the latest in the series of four page 834” x 1114” two color 
folders going to 6000 chain and department store buyers. 








Les just as easy to hit ‘vo birds 
... and “bag” these Two Profits / 





Profit No. 2 


is the conversion of that bicycle, later on, 
to a 2-speed drive / 

You can’t do this with e// brakes. You 
can with a New Departure. 





Consider this suggestion . . . see how it works for you 
2-speed is here to stay. It's getting great (It's 20 simple you may net have thoughe of it) 
publicity. Everyone will want it eventually. . Ask for New Departure on all your bicycles. 
So why not get in line to make this - Have a few with New Departure 2-Speed Drive. 
second profit by esting for New Departure « Equip « repessessed bicycle with a New Departure 
brakes on all your new bicycles? a-speed and let the boys ride it. 
4 You'll get many of your old bicycles back, so 
convert te 2-1ped — the SECOND PROFIT! 


. Write for New Departure Advertising Selling 
Helps... and /et’s get going ! 


os we 


w 


as NEW OGPARTURE, BRISTOL, CONN. Pressed te O84. 

















Page Three 3 Page Four 


Reporter's note: We reproduce all four pages large enough for you to read. 
Original was printed with green second color. Read the copy. It puts over its selling 
story with a punch. Quick easy reading. Illustrated just right. Such a folder must be a 
relief to hard pressed buyers buried under tons of long winded tomes. 


Reporter's added note: There hasn’t been a two-speed drive for bicycles in the past 
40 years. Advertising Manager, Carleton B. Beckwith reports that this development 
is adding new interest to bicycle riding. The conversion unit may provide “velvet” 
business for dealers as there are four million bicycles now being ridden with the one 
speed New Departure Brakes. An aggressive direct mail advertising campaign is being waged. 
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HOW SALESMEN ...OR 
PRINTERS ... ARE MADE 
Sunday, 
Sept. 11, 1938 
Dear Dad, 


When the cousins were here Larry told 
me that he had got a printing press a few 
months ago, and had a nice business print- 
ing calling cards, monagrams on letter 
heads and envelopes. He said he made 
$30.00 the first week. 

Well, Pete said you worked with presses 
when we lived in Pittsburg, an said you 
could get a press whole-sale or cheaper 
than the original price. I would like a 
10x15 if you could get any press. 

I am writing you because I hope you could 
get one in Chicago, if not, wait until you 
get home. 

If you got it, don’t use money that has 
to be used for something important. 

But I would like a hand press as soon 
as possible. If you could get a press don’t 
get a cheap one. 


Sincerly yours, 
Jack Hoke 
P. S. Your loving son, 


Jack 


Reporter’s note: The above is printed 
for no particular reason, except that your 
reporter likes to receive all manner of 
letters, and this one from his youngest 
son caused a pleasant and welcome inter- 
lude in the worrisome days just prior to 
the convention. The sales strategy may be 
slightly vague. Action has not yet resulted. 
But there is no doubt about what the letter 
is about. The P.S. was probably for 
identification. 


M. A. S. A. MOVES! 


Following the marriage of Secretary 
Jeannette Robinson to Lou Hinderstein, the 
Mail Advertising Service Association offices 
have been moved from New York to the 
Park Avenue Building, Detroit. Your re- 
porter wishes the new couple, and the new 
offices, much success and long life. We 
enjoyed our short visit to the M.A.S.A. 
Convention in Detroit on September 18-21. 
Claude Grizzard, Jr. of Atlanta, Georgia, was 
elected President; Ed Mayer, New York, 
Vice-President. John Kane, New York, has 
been made General Chairman for the 1939 
Convention which will be held at the Astor 
in New York the first of next October. 


THE KING MIDAS TOUCH 


If you want to see a clever book—ex- 
plaining direct mail in a genial, picturized 
way, try to obtain a copy of the 544” x 814” 
16 page booklet distributed by the Chicago 
Group of the Western Paper Merchants 
Association at the recent DMAA Conven- 
tion. Norman Venitriss is the Secretary with 
offices at 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


THE CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD 





A NATURAL FOR A COVER 


CONGRATULATIONS to the sales department 
of the Astor Hotel, in New York—for using 
the most obvious photographic shot in the 
world for the cover of their 814”x11”, 18 
page and cover prospectus, outlining con- 
vention facilities. 

It is reproduced here as a super-excellent 
example of hooking the sizzle to the steak. 
The rest of the book is good too. 


IDEAS! 

Ideas are the spark-plugs of business. 
But sometimes ideas, like spark-plugs, mis- 
fire. That’s why proven, tested ideas are 
worth money—real money—if mixed, with 
a little imagination, they can be made to 
apply to your business—your own problems. 

That’s why it will pay you to read care- 
fully every item in this, and every issue 
of The Reporter. That is the sole purpose 
and platform of this magazine: to give you 
ideas. 


GALLEY PROOF FORMAT! 


There is something intriguing about the 
style used by Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C., for their 
Acacia News Ticker—a bulletin sent to 
representatives. On canary colored stock, 
634,” wide by 22” long. Two sheets to the 
bulletin. Punched for binding. It is mimeo- 
graphed. Suppose each sheet must be folded 
to run through machine twice. It is certainly 
different than the usual sales bulletin. 


SUGGESTION OF A GIFT 


PARDON OUR IMMODESTY .. . but if you 
know someone who is studying direct mail, 
or who is searching for good direct mail 
ideas, why not make them a Christmas 
present of a year’s subscription to the one 


and only direct mail magazine? 

You guessed it! We'll even send a nice 
little Christmas card, announcing your gift. 
Just tell us who to send it to. 





APPLYING RIGHT FORMULAS 


TO DEALERS HELPS 


MYRON M. LEBENSBURGER, Advertising Manager, B. Kuppenheimer & Co. 


Some people have been crying that the good old days of big volume 
dealer helps are gone forever. Perhaps they are, because they were 
simply big volume. Myron M. Lebensburger, advertising manager of B. 
Kuppenheimer & Company, Cnicago, presented his prescription for dealer 
helps at the Chicago D. M. A. A. Convention. Your reporter gives you a 
summary of it. You should like it—no matter what your business is. 


THE EXPERIENCE of the past few years has put a great responsibility on adver. 
tising: old alibis have not been at all satisfying; advertising has been called 
on to get direct results. Advertising has been “debunked.” There is no mysteri- 
ous thing behind it that is the property of just a few select people. It is simply 
one factor in the machinery of distribution, and it is at best only an alternate. 
or a substitute, for personal selling. - 

In our business personal selling is best. Advertising itself frequently 
fails to get direct returns. Where you are dealing with the costlier commodi- 
ties, the commodities which create a domestic problem before they are bought, 
—such as apparel, household furnishings, motor cars—to make advertising 
pay you must enlist the support of all the distributing factors. 

In the apparel business the retail stores and the salesmen are very impor- 
tant. Salesmen are more competent usually than salesmen in other fields. They 
know more about their product and they are more resourceful in selling; they 
are not in any sense “clerks.” 

We must rely on these good salesmen in the apparel stores to do a good 
deal of our selling job for us. The closer we bring our direct advertising to 
the formula of good selling, the better our results are. Some of these charac- 
teristics of good selling that we have successfully gotten into direct adver- 
tising are: 


(1) An intimate, sincere human appeal—such as you would find in your favorite 
store. 


(2 


a 


Make the sales people a part of the advertising—that is important in terms of 

results. 

(3) We must give excuses for buying—the average person likes to acquire many 
things and wants simply a logical excuse for spending the money for it. 

(4) We must make it very easy for them to buy. 

(5) We must make the offer seem important. 

(6) Direct advertising is better if it is useful to the recipient. It must be more than 

simply an offer of merchandise. 


For a long time, in the apparel business, the seasonal style booklet, was 
considered indispensable by all manufacturers. In the past several years we 
have not produced a style booklet. For several reasons. First—the returns 
from the style booklet were always a bit intangible. Second—rapid communi- 
cation and fast transportation have brought everyone near to centers of popu- 
lation where they can go and see everything that is new; they needn’t wait 
for a booklet ‘to reach them to tell them what is new. We have substituted 
other forms of direct advertising. 

One that is worth explaining is a simple folder in black and white. The 
cover shows a photograph of a salesman in a particular store (thereby 
localizing it) who is holding a garment in his hand, and there is a caption 
which says, “This is the ideal suit for you, Mr. Jones.” The inside explains 
the garment and it contains a sample of the fabric. There is nothing unusual 
about such a folder. But it is unusual in this respect—that after using it 
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several seasons we found that our return in terms of sales were 3.4 in terms 
of units. Thirty-four garments actually sold on every thousand folders mailed 
out, and in the apparel business that is very good returns. 

That led us to analyze what made this folder so good. We gave due credit 
to the photograph which was perhaps of a person whom the recipient knew. 

We gave credit to the fact that it was personalized—that the recipient’s 
name appeared on it. But still, we had done things like that in the past, with 
10 amazing results. Our analysis gets this conclusion. The thing that made 
this folder do such a splendid job was the fact that the picture of an indi- 
\idual salesman appeared on the cover, and that the salesman considered it 
lis personal responsibility to make the mailing pay. He knew that his picture 
vas selected because the store had some faith in his personal following; that 
if he didn’t make sales it would prove that he didn’t have any great following. 
ile made it his own responsibility to see that the mailing paid off. 

Getting the individual sales person, or perhaps in your own terms, getting 
the dealer to participate personally in the mailing was largely responsible 
for these excellent returns. 

We have used similar items in many different ways. We have gone to 
the extreme of devoting the cover of a folder to a rather accurate description 
of the recipient. We have indicated on the cover what his size is; what his 
complexion is, etc., so that when he gets it he knows that “they really know 
me and this is being directed to me and to me alone.” We bring into our 
mailing the personality of individuals in each respective store, through a 
photograph; a business card; or through a little plain written comment or 
duplicated comment in the margin of the folder. Since our original experience 
we get the personality of the dealer or of his sales people into our mailing. 

Another interesting example indicating the importance of a nice simple 
human approach; during the depression, among all the articles of apparel 
which had trouble—-the top-coat was the worst. It is an item of apparel which 
you can do without. Our sales were suffering. We developed a new top-coat 
which had very distinctive merits, and found that it had many characteristics 
which were desirable. After we found nine of these characteristics we called 
the coat “The coat with nine lives.” We advertised it always in association 
with the cat or kitten, either with a photograph or with a drawing. 


Cat crak 
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PROBLEM OF FORMAT 
WHEN THE Reporter was born last April .. . 
we introduced a “new and original” style 
of format. Wide columns in center for 
articles and reporter's notes; narrow column 
at side for readers comments and short 
items. The storm broke. It was about a 
50-50 split between those for and those agin. 
We've been experimenting . . . just to prove 
we are not too set in our ways. 

The September issue was a combination 
of conventional and “reporter style” format. 
The October issue was all conventional. The 
November issue revives the original. 

Let’s have a vote of the readers. Which 
do you like best? Write and tell us—and kill 
two birds with one stone by giving us the 
latest news of what you have done, are doing 
—or planning to do . . . with direct mail. 
Add your voice to the round table. 

Of course, we found out that our “new 
and original” format style was anything 
but. Henrichs Press, Litchfield, Illinois used 
it twelve years ago for Sunshine Magazine. 
Bert Barnes, ace house magazine editor, has 
used it fourteen years as illustration here 
shows. 

Your reporter recommends the style for 
house magazines because, differing from 
the conventional set up—there are four, five 
or six possible items of interest on every 
page. 

ADVERTISING ON 
ENVELOPES! 


On page 26 of your September issue, you 
commented on using the backside of en- 
velopes for advertising purposes. 

I am enclosing a copy of our latest direct 
mail release and the type of envelope used. 
Instead of using the backside of the en- 
velope for an ad we reversed the idea, and 
used the front of the envelope for a very 
attractive two color ad and also part of the 
back carried our slogan—‘Happy Motoring 
Starts at Bill's.” 

L. J. Karol 

Sales Promotion Manager 
Bill’s Consolidated, Inc. 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Reporters note: What we want to find 
out is: “Does it pay to use envelopes for 
advertising?” Readers who have made tests 
are urged to send in samples and informa- 
tion. 





LETTER TO GEO. DUGDALE 


Dear Mr. Dugdale: 

Your directions for building a mailing 
list at practically no cost, which appeared 
in the August number of The Reporter, 
struck a responsive cord in my being as I 
had already made an interesting use of my 
correspondents’ failure to decipher my sup- 
posed-to-be legible hand. 

Since I got no little amusement from 
your directions, I thought it only fair to 
tell you of the use to which I put the envel- 
opes enclosing mail that I received. 

For a number of years, I’ve made the 
designs for my own Christmas cards and 
I have seldom got more favorable reactions 
than from two that were made up almost 
entirely of unusual versions of my name. I 
have only one on hand and I don’t feel that 
I can spare it, but I am making you a 
photostat copy, which I now enclose. » 

The second Christmas card was made in 
the same way from an additional number 
of distortions surrounding a jingle that sets 
forth the fact that it was a repetition of last 
years principle but that 

“Although I’m split in still more fractions, 

It has not changed my Yule reactions.” 


Cordially yours, 
Powhatan Breeden, Jr. 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


P.S. Since the above cards were issued 
I’ve tried to save one of each of the different 
versions and now I have something like 
eighty-five or ninety. 

r. B.. Jf 
PB:eo 


Reporter’s note: 1 noticed in this letter 
which Powhatan Breeden, Jr., wrote to 
George Dugdale that the secretary wrote 
at the bottom left simply PB:eo. I noticed 





We, of course, experimented with the item first. The first few stores 
which used the promotion succeeded with it. We were able to tell this success 
story—of how other stores had succeeded by using this folder. Other stores 
tried it. They had the conviction that it was good. They had some definite 
things to talk about, which the advertising itself gave to them. They had 
nine distinct selling points, and they had this very simple little line—‘the 
coat with nine lives.” Each salesman, by our suggestion, made it his business 
each time he closed a transaction—whatever it might be—to suggest to the 
customer that he should see the coat with nine lives. That went on from store 
to store and from season to season until it developed a very fine business for 
this particular item. The success of it is not due to any single merit which 
existed in the mailing piece or in other forms of advertising. It was due to 
first giving the sales person a gadget—a handle on which he could predicate 
his sales story; and second, the conviction in his mind that if he used this 
sales story and used this phrase “the coat with nine lives” he would get 
attention and get interest. 

We believe that mail should make a contribution to the recipient, that it 
should do more than simply offer merchandise. It should lend something to 
his thinking; it should influence him toward a satisfactory purchase. For 
example, the usual follow-up after a sale in a retail store—if follow-ups are 
used—is a very prosaic letter which says “Thank you very much for your 
purchase. We hope that you will be entirely satisfied.” You get those by the 
carload. Sometime ago we added something to this prosaic follow-up—by 
enclosing a little sample of the material that had been purchased—suit or 
overcoat, or whatnot. We said in the letter “We are sending you a sample of 
the suit you bought recently. It’s true that it isn’t large enough to clean the 
car with, but you will find it is very useful when you go to buy accessories 
and haberdashery. Now, if the women in your life hunt haberdashery for you, 
simply give it to them, and it will help them pick out the right things to wear 
with your new suit.” 

There we have achieved two things. In the first place it increased haber- 
dashery sales. In the second place, our stores got many comments—or “that 
was such a nice thing for you to do, it does help us to buy the right necktie 
and shirt.” We are very strong for making a contribution by mail. Doing 
something for the recipient. 

It is good to make the mailing seem important. That won’t knock you off 
your seats exactly. We all try 





you all try—to make every mailing seem 
important. We use a plan which I know many of you use on a more confined 
basis. You direct sellers, of course, send repeated mail to the same individual 
until you get a reaction or until it’s proved that you can’t get a reaction. We 
have followed that same plan on a rather general basis. 

We send out any kind of a mailing introducing a product; it doesn’t 
have to be unusual at all. Then the store very carefully checks for a period of 
five days to see whether (and how many of) these people that received the 
mailing come into the store to buy something. At the end of five days all 
those who have not come into the store receive another piece of mail—a letter 
or a postal card, and this says very simply “We're surprised, we're disap- 
pointed that you haven’t come in. We thought that you would certainly be 
interested in that (blank) which we told you about last week. We do hope 
that you will come in in a few days and if you cannot, please phone us or 
write us why you can’t.” The results uniformly of that second mailing double. 
exceed greatly the results of the first mailing. It’s simple to understand why. 
They are not accustomed to receiving that type of mail from a retail store. 
They are amazed that the store is aware that they have not come in. They 
think to themselves “I believe this must be important or they wouldn’t be 
writing me again. They know that I haven’t been in. The second one that 
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makes the offer seem important gets far better results than the first. 


We like to get a very homey and intimate feeling into our advertising. 
For example—the popularity of spot radio programs has made many of our 
people ask us for suggestions on how to launch a radio program. Many of 
these programs are conducted by the store owner or some personality in the 
store. In order to establish a nucleus audience—before the first broadcast. 
we make it a practice to send out a postal card or a letter to all of the customers 
of that store and to all of the acquaintances and friends of the people in the 
store. This card says in the simplest way that “for the first time in my life 
next Thursday night I am going on the air and you can bet I am going to 
be pretty uneasy about it, and I want you to listen in and tell me how I am, 
because if ’'m no good I am not going to continue it.” From that card uni- 
formly the country over many, many replies are received. Most of them, of 
course, are favorable—“keep it up’—but from that very simple device and 
that very homey technique of saying “I’m not so good at this and [ want you 
to tell me whether I’m good enough” we have been able to establish basic 
audiences which have established programs that continued for many years. 

I haven’t gone into many details, for I could remind you of the story of 
the professor in the theological college who in dismissing his graduating class 
said to them, “Now, boys, don’t make your prayers too long. Take it for 
eranted that the Lord knows something.” 

In conclusion, we learn from these examples several things—the need 
for ingenuity, simplicity, specific facts, and understanding of human nature. 
We learn the necessity of galvanizing the interest and support of all the dis- 
tributing factors. We learn that we must make the offer important; that we 
should inject an intimate, personal, unprofessional technique into it. Most 
of all in importance I believe, we learn the fallibility of spot judgments on 
advertising efforts, because in most of these cases we were criticized at first 
that what we were doing was not right. 

The folder with the photograph on the cover—the little black and white 
job—was unesthetic, it was not attractive, it was not in any way the sort of 
thing that we had been doing, but we still got three and one half per cent 
return on it in sales. 

There is a sign in our office which reads “We have no moral right to 
decide on a basis of opinion—that which can be determined as a matter of 
fact.”’ I believe that if that was the starting point of all of our efforts, a lot of 
waste could be avoided and a lot of meritorious plans would not be throttled 
in their swaddling clothes simply because someone did not find in the plan a 
particular sentiment which he wished to associate with his business. 


Reporter’s Note: I had intended including transcripts of other Chicago Convention ad- 
dresses in this issue of The Reporter (importantly, the grand talk made by Adelaide 
Berry), but space just won’t permit. Even Hig is beginning to complain about the small 
size of type I’ve forced him to use to get all the material in the last two issues. So, you'll 
have to bear with me a while. Ill promise to have more Convention addresses for you next 
month—and so on until all have been published. 





too that only because Mr. Breeden’s name 
was on the letterhead was | able to decipher 
the signature which was like this: 


AutolarQudwh, 


I believe that every business man should 
insist that his secretary type his full name 
at bottom left such as Henry Hoke:mls, in- 
stead of the meaningless initials commonly 
used. George Dugdale had a lot of fun out 
of the misspelling of his name, but the 
truth is that about three out of every five 
signatures are impossible to decipher ac- 
curately. So let’s have a crusade for full 
name typing instead of dictation initials. 
See following letter for the opinion of an 
expert. 


WHO SHOULD WEAR 
THE CROWN? 

A copy of The Reporter for August 1938 
came into our hands, and I| found it very 
interesting. 
First—I would like to see Mr. George 
Dugdale’s pen and ink signature to a letter, 
before deciding whether he is the one who 
should criticize or—be criticized. Were you 
ever a busy Stenographer whose employer 
hands you a letter after dictating a reply 
to the same, with no mention of the name 
or address of the sender, and you have tried 
in vain to decipher the name signed to said 
letter? Well I have been and am, and the 
proverbial Philadelphia lawyer and even 
more would have to be called in in some 
instances to untangle the aforesaid name. 
(Right here let me voice a word of grati- 
tude for the man—or woman—who first con- 
ceived the idea of typewriting the name of 
the writer of a letter, underneath the 
written signature. They have certainly done 
the world of stenographers and secretaries 
a favor.) 
Second—Page 9, under caption “Unique 
Approach,” would it be too far fetched to 
call the wind shield note a perfect specimen 
of “direct male advertising’ —? 
Third—Page 21. I am wondering if Sam 
Slick’s use of the word “bust” directly be- 
fore the word “transportation” was inten- 
tional or was it a slip of the typesetter? 
Anyhow Sam has the right idea about there 
being a “Bust” of transportation and the 
busses will soon be giving (in fact they 
have already gone a long way in that direc- 
tion) the railroads a run for their money. 
Hope to see more copies of The Reporter. 


Sincerely, 


Faye B. Cosby, Secretary for 

Robert G. Scott, Consulting Engineer. 
Clay Products Association, 

Chicago, Illinois. 


SOLUTIONS COME FROM ASKING 


“The president of a large manufacturing 
concern was quite worried when he checked 
up and found that the workmen were quit- 
ting work fifteen minutes early each day to 
go to the wash rooms and clean up prior 
to going home at five. He multiplied the 
thousands of workers by the quarter hour 
lost each day. Then he multiplied the num- 
ber of those quarter hours by each week, 
then by the year. He was amazed. His 
eficiency engineer was called in for a 
solution. None came forth. It was presented 
to the directors. No ideas there either. One 
day the president explained the problem to 
the head janitor, who had been there for 
years and asked him how he would solve 
the problem. Jim simply stated: ‘I'd turn 
off the water at four-thirty and I wouldn't 
turn it on again until after the whistle blew 
at five.’ 

“Simple, wasn’t it? But how many prob- 
lems do you ask your employees to solve? 
Try them out sometime, even about ideas 
on how to get business. You'll be amazed 
at the brilliant plans you'll receive if you'll 
only ask them.” 

Reporter's note: A paragraph taken from 
a powerful talk given by Jay Jankowsky, 
Mills-Wolf Corporation, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
at the recent M.A.S.A. Convention in 
Detroit. 


WHY NOT DO IT HERE? 

“Great Britain’s policy of carrying all 
letter mail by air wherever possible, without 
extra postage fees, has been extended to 
include the England-Australia route, at 3c 
per half-ounce. Mailed to New Zealand, 
the same rate. France also has fallen into 
line, and has agreements now with 8 coun- 
tries to carry mail by air at standard first- 
class rates, the countries being Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Noyway, 
the British Isles, Germany and Italy.” 

Reporter's note: From recent bulletin of 
National Council of Business Mail Users. 


SPEAKING OF CHECKS... 


the largest one ever received by your re- 
porter came from the Rolland Paper Com- 
pany Limited, Montreal, Canada. Unfortu- 
nately, we refer to physical size, and not to 
the amount. It was impressive. The envelope 
measured 54¢”x 11144”. The check measured 
444”"x 10%”. 
ISN'T IT TRUE? 

ONE OF THE TROUBLES OF THIS MODERN 
AGE IS TOO MANY PEOPLE ARE SPENDING 
MONEY THEY HAVE NOT YET EARNED 


FOR THINGS THEY DO NOT NEED, To ImpREss 
PEOPLE tHey DO NOT LIKE. 


Received from 

M. J. Collins, President 
Graham Paper Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 





THE REPORT OF A TEST 


When I received your letter of July 5th, I didn’t realize that it would 
be two months before | would comply with your request and send you the 
dope covering the test mailing that we made on our Christmas folder. 

However, I have finally written it up and the report is attached. I can’t 
guite figure out whether it means anything or not. Perhaps it is interesting 
as an exercise in statistics. 

Dudley V. Cassard 
American Box Board Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


TEST MAILING OF CHRISTMAS BOX FOLDER 


THE PURPOSE of this folder was to secure inquiries on Christmas Boxes 
and Folders from well rated stores throughout the Country. These boxes and 
folders were new items in our line and all inquiries were to be followed up 
by our salesmen or by our jobbers in the more distant territories. 

The first test mailing of this folder was made on May 31, 1938 and 
covered well rated (over $100,000 good credit) department stores, women’s 
clothing and specialty shops and men’s clothing stores as follows: 


NE Sc Wi as oh wees d clehu eh atcks aviceeehwenwaas 75 
EE. Gutib ttn eat vee uec ued cas bods bintedhabbasl eaenh 48 
Ne Ne a tee. oe a ete e ee RGy > gid bib d aarheink 95 
Deh sah de bani tik wu daws Ke hedhne 65s sbuEb eure wekeebee k 80 
he Sab a a cde deu ea aaa wn 117 
NR Sh. oe ae BOS Chinn paleo bb hie Ae a dk wae eke 120 
NN Ln dc Dds ae bie d Ok CUE WK a Ok EAS UEE Ra oA KOR 52 
IN 566s in tees uecsabieatekbedadeleseiues 33 
ES seer cand ei pa dda tka ealke Oe ae swe tes 103 
ND “egcteN ne ceee ee ckwieekheeieece dade raweas 71 

Pe isc ise 794 


These names were divided into eight groups, taking every eighth card 
so that distribution would be uniform throughout the territory. There were 
three factors which we wanted to test. They were: 


l. 3c postage versus 14c postage. 
2. Filled in reply card versus not filled in. 


3. Regular method of folding and enclosing versus a special reverse method. 


In connection with the third point, we thought that perhaps when the 
three-fold-circular was folded and enclosed in the regular manner, the reader 
might not get as far as the back page (the order form), so in the reverse 
method, we folded the inquiry side of the reply card outside and inserted the 
folder in the envelope so that the back page was what the prospect first saw 
when taking the folder out of the envelope. This put the reply card at the back 
and practically assured the prospect of seeing all four designs if he looked at 
it at all. 

After dividing the cards into eight groups, a different combination was 
sent to each group. The combinations and results were as follows: 


1. 3c postage, filled in, regular fold. 100 mailed 12 inquiries 12.00% 
2. 3c postage, filled in, reverse fold. 100 mailed 10 inquiries 10.00% 
3. le postage, filled in, regular fold. 99 mailed 8 inquiries 8.08% 
4. 1%c postage, filled in, reverse fold. 99 mailed 10 inquiries 10.10% 
5. 3c postage, not filled in, regular fold. 99 mailed 5 inquiries 5.05% 
6. 3c postage, not filled in, reverse fold. 99 mailed 5 inquiries 5.05% 
7. 1\%e postage, not filled in, regular fold. 99 mailed 4 inquiries 4.04% 
8. 1l%4c postage, not filled in, reverse fold. 99 mailed 6 inquiries 6.06% 





Total 794 mailed 60 inquiries 7.56% 
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Using these same figures in another way we find the following: 


Filled in, 398 mailed, 40 inquiries 10.05% 
Not filled in, 396 mailed, 20 inquiries 5.05% 
3c postage, 398 mailed, 32 inquiries 8.04% 
l\4c postage, 396 mailed, 28 inquiries 7.07% 
Regular fold, 397 mailed, 29 inquiries 7.30% 
Reverse fold, 397 mailed, 31 inquiries 7.81% 
Average for all classes 794 mailed, 60 inquiries 7.56% 


An interesting fact in regard to this test was that on early returns, 3c 
postage showed up much better than 11c and the reverse fold showed up 
niuch better than the regular fold. However, the 114c postage and the regular 
fuld were O.K. in the long run. 

The only thing definitely shown by this test was that for this particular 
piece, filling in the reply card was certainly worth while as it increased the 
returns approximately 100%. We were rather surprised that 114c postage 
sliould work practically as well as 3c postage in view of the fact that the piece 
was addressed to “General Manager” of these large stores. 

On June 13th, 1938 we mailed 177 of these to stores in Michigan, with 
3c postage, filled in reply card and regular fold, and received 18 replies or 
10.17% which bore out the results of the previous test. 

Unfortunately at that time we had some manufacturing difficulties with 
our samples and-could not send out another mailing until July 11th. This 
made us pretty late in the season as most of the buying of Christmas boxes 
and folders is done in July. To this lateness we attribute the fact that on this 
mailing of 1197 pieces (3c postage, filled in, regular fold) we only received 
87 replies or 7.27%. As a matter of fact, quite a few of our prospects wrote 
and told us that they had already bought their Christmas boxes. However, we 
had no choice but to go ahead with it if we wanted any of this business at all, 
this year. 

Beginning July 25th through August Ist we made several mailings which 
amounted, in all, to 1618 pieces (3c postage, filled in, regular fold). On these 
we also recéived only 121 replies or 7.48%. These last two mailings covered 
the balance of the U.S. 

A summary of the results of all mailings to date on this piece, are as 


follows: 
ee. | ee ree 794 mailed 60 inquiries 7.56% 
ce | areas Spr rs 177 mailed 18 inquiries 10.17% 
De Ea, GD. Geb hwacndhad saben’ 1197 mailed 87 inquiries 7.27% 
July 25 (through August 1, 1938).1618 mailed 121 inquiries 7.48% 





Pe OOO 6 occ cana becnens 3786 mailed 286 inquiries 7.997% 


We conclude from the test first described, that if you want your test 
fizures to hold good, you had better hurry up and mail on the basis of the test 
before market conditions change, otherwise the test figures will not hold. 

We also conclude that for this piece at least, filling in the reply card 
was decidedly worth while, 3c or 114c postage gives about the same results 
and there is not much difference. between the regular fold and the reverse fold 
as far as pulling power is concerned. This, of course, applies only to this piece. 
On other pieces we would test these factors before mailing in quantity. 


Reporter’s note: All tests are interesting, even if they prove nothing more than that 
returns can be different with same copy and piece. If we get that point across, more 
people will spend more time planning the physical perfection of mailings. The reverse 
is usually true. | 

As stated before, this magazine is intended to be a friendly round table for the 
discussion of all direct mail wrinkles and problems. It is the only present means of 
interchange of ideas. The value of this Reporter is limited only by the volume and char- 
acter of the information sent to us by the members of this world wide round table. Send 
us your tests, your kicks, your pet peeves and we'll see what can be developed. 
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TO CREATE A NEW LINE! 


Thanks for the copy of the July Re- 
porter. That Yarn Cut on the front page 
is right in my line. Do you know her ad- 
dress? I want to send her some of Billy B. 
Van’s New England Kisses. 

Well, old timer, here’s a kiss for you. A 
check for three bucks. Start me off on the 
first number that you say you put out in 
April. I want to read them all. I am selling 
candy by mail. Have a list of over 150,000 
names that I sold soap to. I have taken 
care of their outside and now I am going 
after their insides, in other words, I have 
graduated from “tub to taffy” or from 
“suds to sweets.” To my way of thinking, 
if you want to introduce a new line and 
create a good will value, use Direct Mail 
Advertising. 

Good luck to you and all the Gang, and 
don’t forget to give Sam Slick a pat on the 
back and tell him I| said “Sic "em Sammy.” 
Just as soon as we get our hay cut, the 
pumpkins in the cellar and the corn in the 
silo | am coming down to New York and 
tell you ali about my idea of sweetening up 
the world. We need it! From the hills of 
New Hampshire to the city of pretty girls 
and bent fenders we send greetings and 
the Sunshine of Life to you all. 

Billy B. Van, The Candy Man 
Newport, New Hampshire 


CAPTION WRITER STUMPED 


Thank you for your courtesy to me when 
I was recently in your little village. 

I was struck, Henry, with the “miserable- 
ness” of the Association’s library. Here is a 
big and nation-wide organization of adver- 
tising men—most of them primarily inter- 
ested in Direct Mail—with headquarters in 
one of the country’s greatest centers, and 
with a reference library, a mine of valuable, 
practical information and guidance, jammed 
away in the area of a very small room, and 
even overflowing (unless I had had one too 
many and was seeing things) into a file 
atop a bathtub! 

Gee, munnee, Henry! That library should 
be a showplace and a goplace. It should be 
centrally located—say in Radio City-—with 
a library staff ’n’ everything. The Associ- 
ation should be proud of it, not hide it 
away in a hole. It is a wonderful source of 
knowledge and inspiration to the advertis- 
ing writer, and, if it were more accessible 
and more attractively arranged, every ad- 
vertising man who visits New York would 
just naturally seek it out. 

Get the Association to do something. 
Jerry Fleishman | 
The Jerry Fleishman Business Publications 
Mercantile Trust Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Dear Jerry: Can’t think of a printable, 
suitable caption or answer to this letter. 

H. H. 








NO RACKETS .. . BUT 
RACKET-BUSTING 

I am happy to see another direct mail 
publication is being published. I hope it 
avoids some of the racketeering methods. I 
refer to playing up the advertising services 
of certain pets of the editor—advertising 
agents and copywriters who use the editorial 
page to get new customers. 

I refer also to the descriptions of direct 
mail campaigns purporting to produce a 
lot of new business for the user, but which 
campaigns were, in fact, relative failures. 

In short, if your new publication adopts a 
professional attitude like “Advertising and 
Selling” magazine and doesn’t try to grind 
101 private and personal axes, it will, in 
my opinion, supply a definite need. 

The principles of advertising are much 
the same whether the ad appears in a maga- 
zine or comes through the mail. “Anything 
that can be sold,” cannot “be sold by mail” 
unless you can sell ‘t at a profit on adver- 
tising and selling cost. 

With all best wishes, 

William Balsam 
Advertising 

5 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


MORE ABOUT PATENTS! 

Your articles in The Reporter on the 
patent racket in die-cut and folded pieces 
interests me as some of our members have 
run into such cases at various times. 

Enclosed is a sample of the most recent 
case, which may be of interest or use to 
you. While it is imprinted as “Patent 
Pending,” I find that the identical idea was 
patented on Nov. 3, 1931, as No. 1,829,915, 
by Joseph J. Wasser, St. Louis, and as- 
signed to Pevely Dairy Co., St. Louis. 

I see little justification for permitting a 
patent on this piece as it embodies no fun- 
damentally new principle or idea; i¢ not 
confined to a specific purpose or use; and 
does not require specially designed ma- 
chines or equipment, nor require a special 
skill not already available in practically 
any printing plant. 

I hope you continue your fight and that 
it will result in elimination of this petty 
holdup racket. 

J. R. Shultz, Secretary, 
Boston Typothetate, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 


TOO MANY HOLES IN THIS IDEA! 
When are you going to print the ad- 
mirable Reporter with a perforated column 
rule, for easier tearing for guys who feel 
compelled to file pages and pages of the 
stuff? (No charge for the idea .. . it isn't 
patented! ) 
Thomas Quinn Beesley, 


National Council of Business Mail Users, 


111 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





BLOTTERS ARE PREFERRED 


J. W. MASON, Advertising Manager, National Fire Group, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, recently sent out a letter stating in part: 


“Our market survey on which was based the booklet ‘American Agents 
Tell All’ revealed that 63 percent of our agents believe blotters to be among 
the most effective forms of mail advertising for local agents. This is more 
than twice the number who expressed themselves in favor of any other 
type of mail advertising. Clearly it was up to us to produce some attractive 
blotters for agents. Here they are.” 


To the letter was attached a folder showing the twelve blotters offered 
to the agents. Good looking. Printed in two colors. Three different stock color 
changes. Impossible to describe here but on file in D.M.A.A. Library. 

But we believe that some of the information in the survey “American 
Agents Tell All” should be reprinted by your reporter. So here it is for what 


it may be worth . . . in ideas: 

Fifty-four percent of American (insurance) agents believe mail advertising is effec- 
tive and a similar percentage feel the same way about néwspaper advertising. The value 
of advertising is measured by the cost per message read by prospects. This measuring 
stick should be used to determine whether or not you should use newspaper advertising. 
In insurance advertising all readers who are not insurance prospects are waste circula- 
tion. On the other hand, the cost of delivering a message through a newspaper is so 
much less than the cost of delivering it by mail that you can discount a large propor- 
tion of a newspaper’s circulation as waste and still find it more economical to use a 
newspaper for delivering your message. But in mail advertising you can get just as 
much value per dollar by spending $20 as you can by spending $2,000—if you know 
how. This is not usually true in newspaper advertising. If you cannot afford to use news- 
such advertising regularly, well written and _ well 
illustrated—it may be advisable to use mail advertising exclusively. 


paper advertising right—using 


Question: What Types of Agency Advertising are most effective? 


Mail Advertising ......... 54% Billboard and Outdoor ... 16% 
Newspaper Advertising ... 54% Movie Shorts ............ 11% 
Window Displays ........ ie ee 11% 
Indeor Posters ..........:> 28% Movie Slides ............ 8% 
PD Siac csiw i cadaues 23% Booths, Fairs and Shows... 3% 


Sixty-three percent of the agents believe that blotters are the most effective type 
of agency mail advertising—more than twice the number who believe in the effectiveness 
of any other type of mail advertising. Unquestionably this strong conviction of the value 
of blotter advertising is due to the fact that many agents have used them for years, 
and results were bound to accrue, but the popularity of blotters shows that the agents 
disregard one important requisite of the most effective advertising: originality! If you 
were the only agent in your community using blotters for advertising they would be vastly 
more effective than is the case now, when practically every agent is using them. 

The next most popular type of agency mail advertising is letters with leaflets en- 
closed. For the type of job the average agency is trying to accomplish I think that the 
world’s greatest authorities on mail advertising would agree that this should be the most 
effective type for insurance agents. In a long advertising campaign, consisting of a 
number of pieces, the form should be varied, but as many agents use mail advertising— 
as a prelude to personal calls—leaflets with letters are, I am sure, the best form available. 


Question: What Types of Agency Mail Advertising are most effective? 


I oe rk wae Sas ec cae es 63% Circulars, Agency service........... 22% 
Leaflets with letters ............000. 31% Letters without enclosures .......... 16% 
Leaflets Along or with Bills........ ie RP errr rere rs 12% 


In commenting on the results of this survey Mr. Mason has these remarks 
to make,—remarks which may prove interesting to those who read the article 
in the September issue concerning the post card series for Saw Bill Lodge: 


Last on our list comes postcards, with only 12 percent of the agents believing that 
they are among the most effective forms of advertising. | am afraid that they under- 
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estimate the value of this economical, valuable and effective form of mail advertising. 
Remember that much agency advertising is based upon what we call the “catastrophe 
appeal”—getting a compelling message to a group of prospects immediately after a 
bad fire or conflagration, a devastating tornado or hail storm, a serious explosion, or a 
startling series of robberies. Postcards can be printed or otherwise processed very 
quickly, and for this type of advertising they are both valuable and economical. More- 
over postcards can be used as a valuable adjunct to a continuing program of mail 
advertising, particularly when they are appropriately and attractively illustrated, and 
printed in two or three colors, in a form which will command attention.. 


Reporter's note: The purpose of this magazine is to provide an international round- 
table for the discussion of direct mail results. All readers having facts, figures or prob- 
lems . . . are urged to send them in for discussion. 


PUT OVER WITH SHOWMANSHIP 


THE FOLLOWING REPORT was received from Marguerite Auberle of the Mich- 
igan Mutual Liability Company, Detroit, Michigan: 

“An analysis of nine direct mail campaigns conducted by some of the largest mutual 
fire and casualty companies was presented uniquely at a meeting of the Mutual Insurance 
Advertising-Sales Conference in Syracuse on October 3rd by Carl S. Crummett, advertising 
manager of the American Mutual Liability Insurance Company. The peculiar interest in 
the presentation was due to comparing the mailing pieces to patients who were admitted 
to a hospital clinic for examination. 

“It was called the Maylo Clinic. The examining surgeons were: Dr. Carl S. Crummett, 
Superintendent of American Mutual General Advertising Hospital, Boston. Dr. David 
Sperry, Chief of Surgical Staff, Minnesota Implement Mutual General Advertising Hospital, 
Owatonna, Minnesota. Dr. Paul Purmort, Chief of Surgical Staff, Central Manufacturers 
Mutual General Advertising Hospital, Van Wert, Ohio. 

“The mailing pieces were affixed to silhouetted cardboard male and female figures. 
A case history was presented by one of the ‘consulting surgeons,’ following which the three 
‘surgeons’ held a consultation, bringing out points in the mailing, with a little hospital 
atmosphere furnished by attendant nurses, operating table, etc. The features of the nine 
campaigns, in this way, were very effectively registered on the minds of the audience, 
which consisted of sales and advertising managers and other executives of many of the 
mutual fire and casualty companies in the country.” 





Reporter’s note: We print the above as a suggestion for others who may want to 
present direct mail campaigns in a novel way. It seems slightly reminiscent of a certain 
Cleveland Convention in 1937. And a program committee in Chicago planned a technical 
stave dressing for the recent Chicago DMAA Convention . . . but abandoned the idea to 
please the “conservatives.” The spirit of showmanship salutes Carl Crummett. 
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CONVENTION REACTIONS 

Since attending both the N.LA.A. and 
DMAA Sessions this year, | am more con- 
vinced than ever that a majority of those 
who go to these Conferences do so in the 
hope that they will learn through “case 
examples” the answers to their own prob- 
lems. I am of the opinion that both organ- 
izations would contribute a very definite 
service to their members by specializing 
in the presentation of case histories. 

As far as the writer is concerned, the 
morning Sessions of the DMAA Conference 
were most beneficial and as a matter of fact, 
far above the average of years gone by. It 
is just too bad that so many who should 
have been there, would not avai! themselves 
of the opportunity to hear the outstanding 
speakers on the program. 

I’ve been cooperating with our Canadian 
factory by helping to outline their adver- 
tising program. In a very recent mailing to 
their list of 3700 names, they secured 600 
requests for the key piece. A couple dozen 
typed letters were included, aside from the 
conventional reply card. The same letter 
was used which we sent out last March, 
resulting in 11% response from our list of 
14,000 names. 

You will be interested to learn that Alec 
Moore, of International Nickel, N. Y., John 
Cronk, Denver Equipment, Denver, and 
yours truly considered the recent DMAA 
conference a resultful affair from the stand- 
point of ideas applicable to our respective 
positions. 


W. J. Ramsey, Advertising Manager 
Mathews Conveyer Company 
Ellwood City, Pennsylvania 


I believe the next Direct Mail Conven- 
tion could be improved by: 

1. Supplying copies of speeches to all 
those in attendance. With the multigraph, 
mimeograph and multilith on display at the 
convention, it should be an easy task to pre- 
vail upon the agencies selling this equip- 
ment to give those in attendance a sample 
of their work by printing the speeches. 

2. The speakers should use the blackboard 
to illustrate their talks. With the exception 
of the National Cash Register man and the 
one for the Mutua! Broadcasting Company, 
all of the speakers let go a barrage of chat- 
ter which would have been infinitely more 
effective if they had used the blackboard 
which was available for illustrating their 
talks. 

Sorry the banquet was called off, but I 
believe if you can tell the members next 
year that copies of the speeches will be 
passed out to those in attendance, more will 
be there. 


B. A. Bruns, Circulation Manager 
The Billboard Publishing Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


CONVENTION REACTIONS 

I think the last Convention of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association was one of 
the finest we have ever had. Certainly I 
got more out of it than any convention I 
have ever attended. Everyone there was very 
much in earnest, the speakers were good, 
and the talks gauged just right for most of 
us,—that is, not over my head. 

One of the outstanding features of this 
Convention was the calm, down-to-earth, 
factual approach to the subject of Direct 
Mail and its problems. After all, it is a 
business, and it was handled in a most 
thorough and business-like manner. 

For next year, may I just put in two 
cents worth in regard to an idea you might 
care to take? It is to key the Convention 
around “Direct Mail with an Eye to the 
Future,” showing how all the various ad- 
vertising activities can do planning ahead 
to great advantage. It would seem to me 
that planning ahead is the keynote of ad- 
vertising today if it is going to be success- 
ful, and we could show how advertisers are 
planning, and can plan, ahead and what 
may be expected within the next few years. 
How to correlate the various functions of Di- 
rect Mail so that they meet with the plans 
—newspaper advertising, general magazine 
advertising, trade paper advertising, radio 
advertising, etc.—could also be brought out. 
Lucile H. Shoop, Copy Chief 
The Christian Science Monitor 
Boston, Massachusetts 


From 9:30 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. I attended 
every meeting I possibly could. And don't 
think it wasn’t hard to turn down one of 
those Cub-Yankee games! I brought back 
many valuable notes which will be of prac- 
tical assistance in my work. 

All of the speakers were good and my 
notebook is filled with their practical ad- 
vice, but just as a suggestion I'd Tike to 
see more men of Frank Egner’s ability on 
the program next year. Judging from the 
applause, those things brought to our at- 
tention by Mr. Egner were of most vital 
interest to the majority. Analyze his speech 
and you'll probably find the sort of thing 
most of the delegates came to Chicago to 
get. 

Then, arrange in some way the afternoon 
discussion groups so we can attend more 
than one. I felt that I missed a lot by not 
being able to attend more of those valuable 
meetings. 

Looking back on the whole convention, 
and considering everything, there are few 
complaints to make. I got a lot out of it 
and am looking forward to the twenty- 
second. 


Steve H. McGaw. Merchandise Advertising 
Manager 
Methodist Publishing House 


Nashville, Tennessee 





THIS IS A PRETTY HOW-TO-DO 


SOMETIMES your reporter cringes as he writes . . . remembering that some. 
where, sometime, someone will get an idea from some item here reported 
and will commit murder of the mail by trying to do the same thing without 
knowing how or why. That is one of the worst faults of direct mail. The good 
radio chains censor every program. You can buy time—but you can’t say 
everything you might want to say. You can’t be cheap, or vulgar or amateurish, 
The good magazines likewise place a restraining artistic hand on advertisers, 

But direct mail! Thousands and thousands of printing, paper and equip- 
ment salesmen preach its virtues daily. Thousands of words are printed about 
it in this and other magazines. Direct mail counselors are born overnight 
following the purchase of a press or a duplicating machine. A store owner 
becomes an advertising expert five minutes after hearing that a competitor 
sent out a thousand letters and jammed his store with customers. Nothing can 
ever be done about it, I suppose, but it’s something for every user of the mail 
to worry about. It’s the price of having a medium which everyone can use, 
Everyone can buy a postage stamp—and as long as no fraud is done, the 
government worries not about what is said or how it is said. I believe that in 
the coming years, the users of direct mail will have to band together more 
solidly than ever before to prevent the abuse of direct mail. For the effective- 
ness of all direct mail is injured when Mr. and Mrs. Recipient begin to be 
more conscious of bad direct mail. Just as all radio advertising would suffer 
if the stations allowed cheap, indecent or lousy entertainment to go out over 
the air. 

Before me is a pitiful example . . . the reason for the present cringe. It 
is so pitiful that ll not name names. A furniture store in a suburban Massa- 
chusetts town probably heard about the wonders of direct mail, about selective 
customer control and the power of individualizing. A Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
received a form letter. The letterhead is a disgrace to the printing industry; 
the letter (imitation handwriting) looks as if it was “copied” on one of those 
old vinegar office presses before carbon paper and typewriters were invented. 
The result was a pale, nearly illegible purple. There were four places left for 
“personal fill-in.” The fill-ins were done with dark blue ink making them 
stick out like a sore thumb in the haze of purple writing. 

Here is the translation of the first paragraph—with the fill-in printed 
in bold type. 

Dear Mrs. BROWN 

On MARCH 10, 1937, you were blessed with a baby BOY. Surely that 
day will always be remembered as one of the happiest in your life. We sin- 
cerely hope JOHN is enjoying good health. Probabiy by now you might be 
interested in setting up a child room. Then again, you might need some single 
piece of baby furniture. Below we are listing, etc., etc., etc. for a page. 

The letter, aside from its bilious appearance, reached Mrs. Brown one 
and one half years after the birth of her baby. The letter emphasized the low 
price of bassinets, and baby carriages. And, oh yes, the illustration on the 
letterhead was of an antiquated overstuffed arm chair. 

Your reporter can almost hear some of our professional friends—the 
skilled direct mail creators—saying “why bring this up?” I know that it is 
kindergarten stuff—it is hackneyed—but it exists. It hurts direct mail. Mr. 
and Mrs. Consumer are more conscious of bad advertising today than ever 
before. Very recently, I heard an intelligent woman rail about the practice of 
department stores who send out tricky advertising disguised as, or tied-in with, 
an invitation to open a charge account. She didn’t mind being asked to open 
a charge account; she didn’t mind receiving good colorful (she said colorful) 
advertisements that told her what the goods were—but she didn’t like to be 
considered a moron. 
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Perhaps that is the next step for direct mail. Let the users band together 
to protect their use of the mail. Get the intelligent users interested in sending 
specimens of all bad direct mail advertising to some central clearing house. 
be it the Reporter, the DMAA or something else. Bring pressure on the ad- 
vertiser who misuses the mail in quality to improve his methods. Bring pres- 
sure on the producers to stop being partners in the crime. 

This is something for the users of direct mail to think about .. . and 
watch. Your reporter will welcome suggestions and would like to receive 
more horrible examples. 


HOW NOT TO WRITE A XMAS LETTER 


DIGGING THROUGH our files to discover good ideas for Christmas . . . 
your reporter discovered a year old specimen which takes the cake . . . and 
is reprinted in part to show what not to do. A two page letter, processed on 
cheap dark blue folded paper, mailed from “Big Moose Lodge” Lake Seugog, 
Canada, in a sickly blue envelope. Here is the letter: 

Dear Friend: 

I’ll bet you were surprised to receive a letter from Canada. 

I hoped you would be because this is very important and I wanted to get your 
attention. I have something for you—A GIFT. 

This year, I am spending my Thanksgiving holiday in Canada, resting up for the 
“big rush” that comes during the Christmas Season. So, I thought it best to write you 
now and take care of this matter before I get too busy. 

Christmas time is Gift time with us. It’s an old custom to give our Preferred Patrons, 
like yourself, a gift—just a thought to show that we are a real, human organization, and 
that we value your friendship. This gift is valuable, useful and is offered to you without 
any obligation to buy. Right now your gift is at our store waiting for you—will you call 
to get it? : 

And don’t forget—Christmas time is gift giving time for you, too. That is the reason 
I am sending you the enclosed bulletin showing some sensational values in Diamonds, 
Watches and Jewelry that will be offered during our Annual Christmas Sale. This year 
you can obtain better values than ever before because we found a new idea to save you 
money. We bought in larger quantities to get better prices. You get what we save. 

It’s simple arithmetic—you have examples every day of how quantity buying saves 
you money. You buy one cigar for 10c—three cigars cost you only 25c—one bar of soap 
for 5c—seven bars for 25c, and so on. Well, that’s how we saved, and you'll save too, 
when you buy at the Finlay Straus stores this year. 

Of course, your credit is good with us. We have been keeping your account open. 
So it will be a simple matter for you to CHARGE any Gift and pay for it NEXT YEAR, 
in small amounts weekly or monthly. Our Liberal Pin Money Terms make buying easy 
—you pay as little as 25c a week. 

But remember—come in—get your gift, whether you want to buy or not. You don’t 
have to buy to get it. Present my card enclosed, to our store manager, sign your name 
as a receipt so that I will know you got it, and it will be delivered to you without 
obligation. But, you must come in person, as it is valuable and will not be delivered to 
anyone else. 


Hope to see you before Christmas, but if I don’t, | want you to accept my sincere 
wishes for a very Happy Holiday and the most Prosperous New Year that you have 
ever had. 


Sincerely 
Director of Sales 


eCOMBINE-VELOPES 
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HOW PATENTS ARE 
GRANTED! 


A letter: 

The Patent Office, in granting patents, 
must act upon the best information ob- 
tainable. This, as a rule, is based upon 
patents previously granted in the United 
States and in foreign countries and on 
printed publications that are available to 
the examiners or facts within the knowl- 
edge of the examiners to which they can 
make affidavit. With regard to the patents 
to which you refer as having issued, the 
Patent Office can express no opinion except 
to say that the protection granted in any 
patent is measured by the claims and that 
any questions as to validity or infringement 
are matters that must be settled in the 
Federal courts. 

The Patent Office will be very glad to 
have any information as to equipment used 
in the industry which could be made avail- 
able for the examiners. 

Public use is always a defense in case of 
suit for infringement. The Patent Office is 
not able to inform itself as to all of the 
equipment used by the industry but always 
makes use of such information as is at 
hand. Anything that is dated that could 
be used as a reference in the examination 
of applications may be forwarded to the 
Patent Office where it will be placed in 
thé class to which it belongs and made 
available for the examiners. 


J. A. Brearley, Chief Clerk, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, United States 


Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 


Reporter's note: How could patent office 
keep a complete file of all available forms 
of direct mail? We believe that no patents 
should be granted for printed forms until 
the industry has been checked. The 
D.M.A.A. library could be the source of 
checking. 


CONVENTION NOTE 


Congratulations on the job you did at 
Chicago. I liked the type of meeting espe- 
cially and my vote is for more like them. 


Paul G. Parkinson, Advertising Manager 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Company 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


THE ADVERTISING FOLDER WITH THE ATTACHED ORDER FORM REPLY ENVELCPE 
SALES MESSAGE, DISPLAY COPY, ORDER FORM AND REPLY ENVELOPE IN ONE UNIT 
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| ON MAIL ORDER 
AND DIRECT MAIL PROBLEMS 


710 EACH 


The opinion of an expert on the prac- 
ticability of a proposed piece or cam- 
paign, or on the chances for success 
of a mailing or mail order venture, 
_ should be worth many times that fee. 


State your question clearly in a letter, 
enclose check or money order for $10 
(which will be refunded immediately 
if you are not entirely satisfied), and 
be on the safe side. As far as is hu- 
manly possible, know the effective- 
ness of your printed salesmanship 
before you spend a lot of money on it. 


Earle A. Buckley 


President, Earle A. Buckley Organiza- 
tion. Author of McGruw- Hill's fast sel!- 
— books, “How To Sell by Mail” and 
‘‘How To Write Better Business Letters. 

Eighteen years of active Direct Mail 
and Mail Selling experience with many 
of the largest firms in the country. 


1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FRONT PORCH TO AIR CONDITIONIN 


FRED MERISH 3 


A Short, Short Story from a New, New Contributor 
of Pompton Lakes, N. J. 


"TWAS on the old front porch on an autumnal 
day, the kind the poet was writing about 
when he penned, “The melancholy days 
are here,” only this particular day was 
doubly dreary for H. G. Catlow, plumbing 
and heating contractor. Not only was it 
the melancholy season, but business wasn’t 
so hot and cold winter was just up the 
avenue. Came a blue-coated figure up the 
path, not a cop, because Catlow is a law- 
abiding citizen. This fellow was a postman 
and he didn’t have to ring even once be- 
cause the hero of this thumbnail sketch 
was lolling on the old front porch, as men- 
tioned a few words back. 

Uncle Sam’s courier handed Catlow a 
letter. That was all the man of letters has 
to do with this story, yet, he performed an 
important mission for H. G. Catlow, because 
the message held the Open Sesame to a 
new and highly profitable career. It wasn’t 
a personal letter, just a run-of-the-mill form 
with some advertising literature. But it 
pulled the right lever in Catlow’s thinking 
plant and made him realize what a dummy 
he was waiting for customers to call him 
up to fix leaks and clean chimneys when he 
could be cleaning up some real money sell- 
ing oil burners. 

Catlow got busy, took the advice given 
in the mailing matter and began promoting 
oil burner sales. This story would round 
out a perfect circle if we could say that 
Catlow began selling oil burners with direct- 
mail. Catlow didn’t do that. Neither has 
anyone else sold oil burners solely with 
sales talks under cancelled stamps. You 
can’t ship a man an oil burner and tell him 
to stand it in front of a heating plant, then 
forget hand-firing forever more. The per- 
sonal touch is needed to effect an oil burner 
installation. But Catlow and other heating 
contractor-dealers will tell you that direct- 
mail is a mighty big help in getting “bites” 
and eliminating a lot of “‘cold turkey” solic- 
itation on all forms of automatic heat. 

That episode on the old front porch took 
place a number of years ago. Catlow doesn’t 
carry the blowtorch for a living today. He 
wears a business suit and supervises me- 
chanics, office help and salesmen from an 
attractive showroom in Montclair, N. J. He 
is one of the most successful merchandisers 
of oil burners and air conditioning in 
northern New Jersey. During the past year 
or so he has gone to town for more than 
$100,000 worth of air conditioning equip- 
ment alone. He isn’t doing business in the 
millions as yet but he’s a mighty successful 
retailer. 
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Like a pebble thrown into a stream, one 
little letter started a ripple of enthusiasm 
in Catlow’s mind, that induced him to be. 
come an aggressive merchandiser of auto- 
matic heat instead of a wet nurse to water 
pipes and steam lines. So this little tale is 
just another bit of proof that direct-mail 
may be used to profitable advantage by 
manufacturers in building sales through 
dealers, inducing them to take on new lines 
and to put more pressure behind lines 
already handled. We find in doing research 
work for business papers in many different 
fields that direct-mail is not put to maximum 
use in this way, but that those manufac- 
turers who make strenuous use of direct- 
mail for dealer contacts pack their pockets 
with plenty of pennies from Heaven. 


ON CONVENTIONS 


YOUR REPORTER reproduces (without giving 
the name) a letter written by the President 
of a Chicago supply house to the President 
of the Chicago Federated Advertising C'ub: 

“We have received your letter of Septem- 
ber third asking us to co-operate with you 
in regard to the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association Convention, which will be held 
here in Chicago, September 28, 29 and 30. 

“We cannot see where having an exhibit 
at this convention would pay for itself, Mr. 
Latham, as most of the direct mail con- 
cerns know about us, and they know we 
manufacture all kinds of rubber printing 
plates which can be used to a better advan- 
tage than metal plates. 

“Under these conditions we do not think 
it would hardly be worthwhile, but you can 
rest assured that I will attend this conven- 
tion and will try to be there everyday as I 
am very much interested in direct mail ad- 
vertising. We find that this is the best ad- 
vertising medium. 

“Thank you for asking us to join you 
which has been appreciated very much.” 

Irrespective of the value of DMAA ex- 
hibit . . . the thought expressed in the 
second paragraph is a common pitfall. Many 
business men, being wrapped up in their 
own work, get the idea that everyone must 
know about them. As an experiment, your 
reporter asked six representative Chicago 
“Direct Mail concerns” what they knew 
about the firm in question. None of the six 
had ever heard of it. It doesn’t pay to think 
you are completely well known. Old buyers 
forget, new buyers come into the market 
every day. 
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FRIEND HENRY, MARTIN CALLS AGAIN 


FARLE A. BUCKLEY 


Author of “How to Write Better Business Letters” 
and “How to Sell by Mail” 


WITH SOME PRODUCTS, calling once is suf- 
ficient. As a matter of fact, with them you 
can’t justify a second call. But with a prod- 
uct like this one of Henry’s—well, if you 
don’t “call again,” you just don’t have a 
chost of a chance to sell profitably. 

You see, this time, Henry got himself in- 
volved in the selling of a farm implement 
selling for more than sixty dollars. He sent 
out a letter, folder and reply card and was 
real discouraged when the percentage of 
sales turned out to be practically nil. 

“Would YOU, as the result of one mail- 
ing, buy a sixty dollar product thru the 
mails from a company you never heard of 
before, or even from one you knew all 
about” ?, I asked him. 

“Personally,” he said, “if I received an 
appeal that was half as irresisible, half as 
convincing and logical as this one that 
I've just sent out, I couldn’t get my check 
in the mail soon enough.” 

“In other words, you’d not only buy by 
mail. You’d also pay out sixty some dollars 
cash in advance?” 

“Yes sir, if the stuff they sent me was as 
good as this.” 

“Henry, you're priceless. You are living 
testimony to the truth in Barnum’s state- 
ment that there’s one born every minute. 
Let me tell you something.” 

“Things sold thru the mail direct to the 
consumer can be classified into two groups, 
those which can be sold with one mailing 
and those which require the use of con- 
sistent follow-ups. (There really should be 
a third classification—those which can’t be 
profitably sold at all.)” 

“An illustration of the first group are 
the products of the New Process Company, 
of Warren, Pa.—Hosiery, underwear, 
shirts, luggage, electric appliances, etc. 
These, for the most part, are low-priced ar- 
ticles, and a follow-up campaign couldn’t 
be expected to yield sufficient returns to 
prove profitable. The same applies to such 
things as foods, cigars, inexpensive books 
and the like.” 

“In the second group are the higher 
priced products and _ services, anything 
where the sum of money asked for is 
large enough to give the prospect cause for 
thought, anything whose selling price is 
high enough to justify being paid in in- 
stallments. Such things as office, farm and 
factory machines and equipment, corre- 
spondence courses, expensive books, etc., 
are included in group 2 and cannot as a 
rule be successfully sold on the first 


‘call.’ ” 


“That, Henry, is where this new product 
of yours belongs. In many cases of this 
kind, the best procedure is to advertise in 
magazines, trade journals, newspapers or 
by radio for inquiries, then do the actual 
selling by mail, using as many follow-ups 
as can be sent profitably. Inquiries secured 
in this way are usually WORTH following 
up, for excluding a small percentage of 
curiosity seekers, the prospects replying 
have deliberately made themselves ‘vul- 
nerable’ by indicating a definite interest in 
the product. 

How much easier any sale becomes when 
the prospect can be made to say “I’m in- 
terested—give me the facts.” 

“While we are on the subject, let me 
point out to you that making follow-up 
mailings pay depends primarily on two 


things, CONSISTENCY and CONVIC- 
TION. 

“The need for CONSISTENCY is ob- 
vious. The prospect has, as the result of 


your ‘ad,’ indicated interest in your prod- 
uct or proposition. That interest will last 
only for a limited time. Hence the extreme 
importance of getting back the first answer 
just as promptly as possible, then of fol- 
lowing up consistently and at reasonably 
short intervals so that action can be brought 
about BEFORE INTEREST COOLS OFF. 
There is ONE EXACTLY RIGHT TIME 
for the prospect to receive a follow-up after 
the first letter has failed to result in the 
proper ACTION. TOO SOON is just as bad 
as not soon enough, for then you give the 
impression of being too anxious, of at- 
tempting to ‘crowd’ the prcspect into a sale 
before he feels he is ready. And as we have 
already brought out, NOT SOON ENOUGH 
has the effect of locking the stable door 
after the horse has been stolen. The pros- 
pect’s interest, by that time, has vamoosed.” 

“How many follow-ups should you send?” 

“As many as you can send—profitably. 
When the mailings stop paying for them- 
selves and showing a profit, it’s about time 
to call the prospect ‘dead.’ ” 

“Now, Mr. Martin, is there anything else 
I can help you with this morning? No? 
Well then, get the heck out of here and let 
me go to work. You and your doggone 


problems. .. .” 
& 


Sometime when you want a picture of 
utter chaos, not caused by wars, disease, 
shut your eyes and picture 
waking up tomorrow morning with every 
bit of paper of every description removed 
from the world. 


floods or fires, 


K V P Philosopher 
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1x3 blank, gummed LABELS of whitest 
bond...in perforated rolls. 


For typewriter-addressing without lost 
motion. Single, or interwound with 
carbon for additional copies for card 
records, follow-up mailings, etc. 


For automatic addressing equipment, too! 
Let your typist try them--Samples FREE 
Write today 


158 EAST 26th STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 








b ibe practical, how-to-de-it manual 
on Layout Making and Advertising 
Design; a simplified, easy-to-use sys- 
tem which you will find indispensable; 
by the Instructor, Layout and Design, 
New York Employing Printers Assn. 


ADVERTISING 
LAYOUT AND 
TYPOGRAPHY 


By 
Eugene de Lopatecki* 


A quick, easy technique for everyone 
who prepares advertising—with simple 
methods for choosing and calculat- 
ing type. Over 40 working draw- 
ings and diagrams. Send for 


Kiya aha $3.00 


*Also by Eugene de Lopatecki— 
TYPOGRAPHER'S DESK MANUAL 


va ag ways to identify, measure, 
pod type faces. Using them effec- 
tively for text and display. How to choose 
type to interpret copy, Boe suaamcg with 
illustrations, and print well on 

paper specified $3.50 
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THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
Dept. M-275, 15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of:— 

[] Advertising Layout and bi tae =. - 
[} Typographer's Desk Manual 

Within 5 days after | have received ane 
| will remit price shown (plus a few cents 
delivery) or return the books. 
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“The country’s leading pho- 
tographers of packages and 


similar still-life subjects.” 
Hig, Editor Phoenix Flame 


RODNEY D. HEETFIELD & CO. 


Photographic Illustrations 
130 E. ILLINOIS ST. CHICAGO 











Before He 
Married Her 


he sent her flowers and candy and 
took her in a taxi to the theatre. 
After—the only “flour” she gets is 
Gold Medal. And he makes her 
walk to the Piggly-Wiggly and lug it 
home in a twenty-four pound sack. 

Lots of merchants and manu- 
facturers are exactly like that. 

They spend dollars to coax a 
customer into the concern, or up 
to the counter. But not a dime 
to keep him satisfied. 

A concern cannot hold a customer 
by sending merely a monthly invoice. 


a> 


CARR’S CORDIAL CONTACT 
SALES LETTERS are just happy, 
human, friendly letters, written for 
the sole purpose of establishing and 
maintaining a constant, cordial re- 
lationship between a good concern 
and its customers and_ prospects. 


Want to see what they look like? 
Say “Yes” on _ your letterhead. 


JACK CARR 


LUIZ FLORIDA 











THE VERY IDEA! 


SOMEBODY ought to tell Scottissue that the 
current series of advertisements is in re- 
verse. It is exploiting that disagreeable type 
of human being, the yes-butter. The yes- 
butter is never known to assent or agree to 
any statement involving a compliment to 
another person. In the Scottissue ads one 
woman says, for instance, “She is a won- 
derful mother.” Quick as a flash the yes- 
butter replies: “Yes, but her bathroom 
paper is terrible.” If the first woman says: 
“She has a lot of wonderful friends” that 
is a cue for the ves-butter to fill her bal- 
loon with, “Yes, but her bathroom paper 
is terrible.” 

® & & Once upon a time the most fre- 
quent jibe at advertising was the one that 
said that judging from the ads, people only 
went to other people’s houses to sneer 
about their hosts’ toilet seats. Scottissue-is 
setting the stage for a new poke to the 
effect that all that people seem to be in- 
terested in about their friends is the kind 
of toilet paper they don’t use. 

% & ®& Interesting discoveries: That there 
is somewhere The Bachelors Laundry Com- 
pany, whose slogan is “For the sterner sex 
exclusively.” The advertising matches don’t 
give the name of the city. Who can? ... 
The Smiling Dry Cleaning Company, how- 
ever, is located in Cleveland. That is 
where the New Zipper Bible comes from 
also... You said it, what will they put 
zippers on next? . . . Somebody has thought 
of Homobile as the trade name of a trailer. 
But the world is waiting for the Hobobile. 
® @ ® Fully aware that Ralph Waldo 
Emerson said that a foolish consistency is 
the hobgoblin of little minds, I still think 
that Country Home should not follow a 
highly scientific article on genetics and 
artificial inseminization of poultry, horses, 
cows and sheep, with a piece about astrol- 
ogy and lucky birthdays. 

® ® ® Peek is still billing itself as “A 
humorous Look at Life”’—but the Life of 
Look is anything but humorous right now. 
In fact the going is not so good for any 
of the picture papers that have managed to 
survive the flood; with the exception of Life 
which seems to pulling ahead steadily and 
to know what it is doing. 

® ® @ It is, perhaps, a little too harsh 
to say that most of the magazines and news- 
papers that have been edited on the Henry) 
L. Mencken theory that nobody ever lost 
money by under-estimating the intelligence 
of the common people are getting what they 
deserve. But there is some evidence that the 
common people are becoming somewhat 
choosey as to how they want the drivel 
served to them. 

® ® & It used to be the retort of pub- 
lishers, when criticized for the excessively 
low intelligence quotient of their papers, 
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By Sam Slick 


that they were giving the people what they 
wanted. But this argument has blown up 
since the Gallup Surveys have shown time 
after time that with the exception of pic- 
tures and funnies most of the features in 
newspaper got far less attention from read. 
ers than was necessary to justify the space 
given to them, if editors really wanted to 
give the readers what they want. 

® & ® Fact-finding through Gallup Sur. 
veys and similar methods is important. But 
all procedures of this type yield only par- 
tial information. An editor can find out 
very closely what people do not want, what 
they are not interested in. But he still has 
the task of guessing what they do want 
and then testing again. And so on in- 
definitely. 

%® ® ® The recent Od and Ad page 
dramatizifig the two automobile makers, has 
me puzzled. According to the text Od 
started to make motor cars and sell them 
without advertising; while Ad began right 
off to advertise and soon was building 
10,000 cars and in a few years later, a 
million. Od, of course, failed. As I remem.- 
ber it, the early history of motor car making 
was just the other way. Henry Ford, who 
didn’t advertise until after he had attained 
production of a million cars is still here, 
and Locomobile, Pierce-Arrow and scores 
of others who advertised vigorously from 
the first, are out of existence. 

*% & ®& What puzzles me is why with all 
the historical cases that do confirm the 
theme of the Od and Ad series, someone 
selected the one field that makes the weak- 
est case. The automobile was a _ natural 
from the beginning. Now that production 
has been concentrated in a few companies, 
competitive advertising is highly important 
to maintain sales. But in the first ten or 
fifteen years of the motor car advertising 
was not a real factor. 

® & ® I am glad to have the support of 
Professor Malcolm P. McNair of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, in my crusade against statistics and 
forecasting. The professor says that business 
is spending too much time thinking about 
the charts and the cycles and would be 
better off to go back to thinking about 
individual business problems, and that “if 
we still had a lot of ignorant business 
enterprisers who had never heard of the 
business cycle and who did not subscribe to 
any tip sheets, either political or economic, 
who were not concerned with precise calcu- 
lation of consumer demand by means of 
market surveys and so on, but who barged 
in bull-headedly on the assumption that 
this is a rich country and that the future is 
soing to be bigger and better than the 
past, we should not have to worry about a 
business recovery. . . . Of course both the 
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HE phrase quoted in the headline was 

used by many printers, advertising men 
and artists in ordering The Beckett Perpetual 
Auto-file. Some say more striking things. For 
example, Mr. Walter Koch, the widely-known 
New York direct mail expert writes: 


“T create direct mail and have a hell of a 
job keeping paper samples. I think this will 
solve my problem.” 


Edwards Commercial Printing, Storm Lake, 
lowa, insists that we accept some extra money 
above the purchase price because —‘‘ with 
your idea I see a big labor saving and more 
and better sales.”’ 


The Beckett Perpetual Auto-file is a hand- 


ou Have Filled 
a Long-felt Want” 






some and durable steel cabinet containing 297 
dummy sheets (double 9 x 12) of fine cover, 
text, offset and opaque papers in great variety, 
together with complete sample books of all 
lines and a color finder. 


It is perpetually serviced free of charge, not 
only on items contained in the cabinet, but with 
full sheets of all other items we manufacture. 


It will solve once and for all time the sam- 
ple and dummy sheet problem for printers, 
agencies, studios and advertising men, to 
which classes its sale is limited. 


The nominal price of $5.00 is but a fraction 
of the cost of manufacturing this revolutionary 
help in the creation and sale of printing. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY. . . Hamilton, Ohio 
Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 


Copyright, 1938, by The Beckett Paper Co. 





TO THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio 


I enclose $5.00 and my business ietterhead. Please send The Beckett Perpetual Auto-file. I retain the right to return the Auto-file at 
your expense within 30 days, if dissatisfied, and to receive immediate refund of purchase price. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 








BUSINESS 
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professor and myself may be wrong. But 
so far there is little or no evidence that 
any of the tipsters or statistical services 
have been even good guessers. 

® ® ® And here is the time and place to 
warn those who still believe in the predic- 
tive quality of statistics, that if they are 
foolish enough to fall for the recent sun- 
spot theory of business cycles, they are 
going to be taken for a ride. About twenty 
years ago Henry L. Mencken wrote a story 
about the lack of bathtubs west of the 
Alleghenies until 1841. That statement is 
still quoted as history, though Mencken 
has publicly stated that he wrote it as a 
joke and believed that it was so obviously 
ridiculous that it would be laughed at and 
. . The sunspot theory of busi- 
ness cycles was put forward purely as a 
joke by a scientist talking to other scien- 
tists. He was ridiculing the thinking in- 
volved in all statistical approaches to the 
cycle theory, and to give the joke a fitting 
climax he showed that if anybody was sufh- 
ciently interested to graph the sunspot cycle 
alongside the so-called business cycle, it 


forgotten . 


would be just as logical to blame depres- 
sions on sunspots as on anything else. 

*® & & The speech was reported by a seri- 
ous reporter who thought he had something. 
And now even Fortune’s editors, who prob- 
ably know better, mentioned the sunspot 





theory casually as if it were a legitimate 
theory . . . Now something is wrong with 
the education of business men when a 
deliberate joke is swallowed whole and 
taken seriously. Speaking of the alarm 
among the common people which was 
brought about by Orson Welles’s dramatiza- 
tion of H. G. Wells’s War Of The Worlds, 
Dorothy Thompson said it revealed “the 
incredible stupidity of the masses.” Are 
business men included? 

% % ® The disconcerting experience of 
the gas range manufacturers with their 
new Certified Performance gas _ ranges, 
seems to me to offer an excellent text for 
a sermon. Here it comes. It is history that 
the gas range industry has been losing 
out competitively to the electric range, even 
in natural gas territories where gas is cheap, 
and that the gas companies have been 
losing not only their cooking load but the 
water heating load as well. The electric 
range manufacturers have spent a few mil- 
lion dollars these last few years in what 
seemed to the gas industry a ridiculous 
effort to accomplish a hopeless task. Finally 
after watching the electric range make 
steady progress for ten vears and their own 
sales going down, the gas industry decided 
that this had gone too far. So the American 
Gas Association worked out in the labora- 
tory twenty-one performance points for gas 





GILT EDGE REPUTATION RECEIVES A SETBACK! 





342 Capitol Avenue 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








This envelope was mailed in New York by a well-known concern. A few 
hours later it arrived in Bridgeport (Conn.) in the condition shown, 
making a "sour’’ first impression. Hundreds of similar cases have caused 
increasing numbers of mailers to change to 


CURTIS FIBRE CATALOG ENVELOPES 


They're tough to stand abuse .. . light weight to save postage... 
well-groomed for favorable acceptance. 
Write Us for Samples and Prices 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 


1000 University Avenue 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


1814 E. 40th Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ranges and presented them to the gas range 
makers. If the manufacturer will build a 
range that meets the twenty-one points, the 
A.G.A. will permit him to offer “certified 
performance” and will vouch for the manu. 
facturer. So most of the leading range 
makers got out a model that can be so certi- 
fied and the Association and the manuf .e- 
turers started advertising. 

® & & What happens? The electric range 
industry and the utilities, instead of staid. 
ing by to see if people are going to buy the 
new certified performance gas _ ranges, 
promptly attack. First the electric people 
advertise publicly that an electric range 
will outperform the gas range on any and 
every one of the twenty-one certified points. 
Then the electric range people assert thiat 
the gas range with an open flame is using 
the same principle as the cavemen and the 
Indian used for their cooking. The gas in- 
dustry hollers “dirty pool,” and announces 
that it will not let the electric industry 
get away with it. Specifically, the perform- 
ance of the gas range is to be stepped up 
so that the electric range cannot make good 
its challenge to out-perform and out-certify 
the gas range. 

® ® ® This episode throws a lot of light 
on what is wrong with many businesses. 
Why didn’t the gas range manufacturers 
improve their product years ago and with- 
out having to hit the toboggan of sales first? 
Answer: They thought they didn’t have to. 
Working in cahoots with gas companies 
who opposed improvement along the lines of 
economizing fuel, the gas range makers 
stood pat. When at much too long last they 
did improve their product, they improved 
it just barely enough, as they thought, to 
get by. 

® ® ® Even if the gas companies didn’t 
want a highly economical gas range, if the 
range manufacturers had had any business 
sense at all they should have seen that if 
they were to stay in business they must 
persuade or defy the gas companies in the 
interest of the ultimate consumer. It would 
have made selling harder for some or most 
of the range manufacturers. But the facts 
were on their side and they could have 
won if they had fought. Instead they took 
the easiest way. They put flashy color and 
gadgets on old ramshackle designs and un- 
loaded them on the public. They decided 
that compulsory obsolescence, making a 
sap and a sucker of the people who trust 
you, was the smart way .. . And when in 
final desperation the gas industry decided 
to make a fight for life, instead of bringing 
out economical, certified performance 
ranges at prices that will get millions of 
new ranges into use as quickly as possible, 
the new ranges are priced on a de luxe 
basis so that they will sell only to the 
upper ten per cent of the market. 


%® ® @ Anybody who knows anything at 
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It’s so new the Post Office had to make 2 new ruling to fit it 


















The Sealaddresser will 
probably pay for itself 
in less than a year for 
any large direct-mail 
user. 








; SEALADDRESSER 


Addresses and edge-seals folders, broadsides, 
booklets, etc., in ONE OPERATION. Saves 
$1.50 to $2.00 per 1,000 over present methods. 





Tre Elliott Sealaddresser will come as a great 
boon to all large users of direct-mail advertis- 
ing. For the first time it combines in one opera- 
tion both addressing and sealing a mailing piece, 
effecting not only a material saving in the cost of 
these operations but speeding up production as well. 
Mailing pieces witha Business Reply Card incorporated 
have long been a favorite in direct-mail advertising 
campaigns, but edge-sealing them has always been an 
unsatisfactory operation. The work, in most cases, had to 
be done by hand and was slow and tedious. 
Because this problem was an annoyance in his own adver- 
tising department, H. P. Elliott conceived the idea of com- 
bining the two operations involved, and the Sealaddresser was 
the result. 

The Sealaddresser first applies the addresses in column form 
on a roll of gummed paper. The individual seals are then auto- 
matically chopped off and | glued over the edges of the mailing piece. 
The address seals are 214” x 134”. The Sealaddresser will take folders, 
broadsides, etc., 6” to 12” wide (parallel wide to address) and 4” to 12” long. 
All Elliott Addressing Machines print from Address Cards that last indefinitely and are 
: quickly typed on any regular typewriter. The Sealaddresser is loaded and unloaded by the 

sinatdl of 250 Address Cards. 
The price of the Sealaddresser is $2100.00, F.O.B. Cambridge, Mass. It will probably pay for itself in less than one year for 


any large direct-mail user. 


SOME MAILING COST ARITHMETIC 





It costs $5.00 per thousand to address direct-mail matter by any 
other method than an addressing machine. It costs about $2.50 per 
thousand to place a seal over the open edge of a direct-mail folder. 
If you put your folder into envelopes instead of using seals, the 
envelopes will cost $1.40 per thousand and up. The cost of inserting 
folders into envelopes and sealing the envelopes or tucking in the 
flaps, costs $1.00 per thousand, up. 


As the new Elliott Sealaddresser simultaneously seals and addresses 
direct-mail matter, the following comparisons are interesting: 


If it were addressed by an addressing machine you would still have 


to pay approximately $2.50 per thousand for edge sealing it. But 
with the Sealaddresser it would only cost you 50c per thousand 
for the sealing—a material saving in addition to the time saved. 


If the folder were mailed in an envelope, you would have the cost 
of the envelopes, plus the cost of inserting and tucking or sealing. 
against the Sealaddresser’s 50c per thousand for sealing. And, of 
course, if you addressed the envelopes other than by an addressing 
machine the cost would run $5.00 a thousand more. 

Savings made by using the Elliott Sealaddresser may be pocketed; 
used to increase the number of names on your mailing list, or 
to increase the frequency of mailings. 
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all about raw material and manufacturing 
cost knows that there is simply no sense in 
pricing a gas range at about twice as much 
per pound as an automobile costs. The 
materials and the labor do not justify it. 
. . . The gas industry and the gas range 
manufacturers bet on the wrong horse. They 
have been misled by a cockeyed theory 
of their function. They have plenty of 
company—if that is any consolation. But it 
ought to be evident pretty soon that the 
economic system of this country will not, 
cannot, operate on the theory that the 
consumer is a sap, to be kidded into buying 
phony “psychological values.” The advertis- 
ing industry has been largely to blame for 
misleading manufacturers in this direction. 
® & ® One of these days, let’s hope, in- 
dividual manufacturers in all fields that are 
being held back by these phony theories, 
will break away and start out on the old- 
fashioned principle of competition in price 
and quality. That it what built the country 
from an agricultural nation to the fore- 
most manufacturing nation in the world. 
It will give the industrial system a new 
lease of life. And manufacturers who make 
and price their products to sell as many 
as possible will then be in position to con- 
demn the theory of maintaining artificial 





scarcity and high prices in other fields. Most 
of them have no right to do it now. 

® ® ® Though the advertising journals 
turned carwheels and emitted whoops over 
the revolutionary honesty of the policy ad- 
vertisements put out by The Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company, I could only 
wonder. The day after the first ad appeared 
I polled fifty men at a club luncheon. Only 
one man had read the text through. Most 
of the men had seen it but simply would 
not stop to wade through a mass of solid, 
small black type. One or two, without know- 
ing that they were making the most acute 
and expert criticism possible, said they 
had seen the headline and their reaction 
was “Who cares?” 

® ® ® My considered opinion is that this 
first advertisement, which ran in 1300 news. 
papers and cost scads of money, was almost 
a total loss so far as getting the consumer 
public, the people who are vitally interested 
in chain stores, to read and ponder the 
A & P’s side of the case. I do not believe 
that one person in a hundred read the first 
announcement—or will read any that fol. 
low if they are made as hard to read as the 
first one was. ... It is possible of course 
that the A & P and its counsel don’t care if 
the ads are read or not. It is possible 


that the space is bought merely to impress 
the newspapers that if the chain store tax 
goes through they are going to lose an ad. 
vertiser of some size. Or it is possible that 
the advertisements are intended mainly to 
impress the politicians. 

® &® ® My guess is that the two old boys 
Hartford were unable to let their public 
relations counsel write, set up and illustrate 
the advertisement as they wanted to and 
knew it should be handled if people were 
to be persuaded to read it. . . . Those who 
are saying that advertising agencies ought 
to get into the public relations field, at leas: 
have this A & P fiasco for an argument. 
Certainly no advertising man who knows 
the A B C of the craft would neglect the 
elementary principles of getting attention 
and of getting the reader into the text. So 
it is a fair guess that the A & P counse! 
were not permitted to do their best. 

® ® & Many people believe that we are 
going to see a great development -of the 
institutional and public relations type of ad- 
vertising in the near future. This is sad 
news. As I have intimated above in the 
paragraphs about the gas industry, I think 
that most of the problems that business 
thinks it has, it is making itself by listen. 
ing to advertising and sales promotion 
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We accomplish things for you as well as for 
ourselves. From the time of our founding 36 years 
ago, we have enlarged our establishment 35 
times its original size to give you Chicago's 
largest and most complete photo-engraving plant. 
Ours is not a one-man institution. We maintain 
a service division with a carefully trained per- 
sonnel that functions 24 hours a day. Our com- 
pany is made up of more than 230 employes. We 
own our own building where every modern facil- 
ity is placed in the hands of experienced crafts- 
men, more than 100 of whom have been with us 
more than 10 years. These facilities enable us to 
be of immeasurable assistance to you in solving 
your advertising illustrating problems. It’s a de- 
pendable photo-engraving service we offer you. 


C. S. Boothby (talking to superintendent and foremen). ‘Boys, there 
never has been and never will be any substitute for quality. There- 
fore, you must always keep our product the best.’’ 
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experts, to public relations counselors, and 
to political and other racketeers such as 
association secretaries. What is mainly con- 
fusing business is the tidal wave of pure 
verbalism and empty chatter to which busi- 
ness not only listens, but for which it 
idiotically pays out good money. As soon as 
individual business men make up their 
minds to figure out things for themselves 
instead of hiring windbag experts, business 
men will find that business is essentially 
simple; and consists of making and selling 
things instead of speeches. This sounds so 
obvious that most readers will just pass 
over it—and miss the point. But I repeat: 
These United States are being talked to 
death. If orators would shut up, more fac- 
tories would open up. There is ten times as 
much idle talk in this nation as their is 
idle labor. And the labor is idle because 
almost everybody is doing no thinking but 
an awful lot of jaw exercise. If the nation 
could be struck dumb for about a week, 
by some paralyzing emanation from Mars, 
it would have a rebirth... . / All this verbal- 
ism is just a bad habit, and if everybody 
refused to listen to speeches at clubs or on 
radios for a month and refused to make any 
himself, everybody who kept the resolution 
would discover the reason he had not been 
able to find answers up to now was merely 
that he had not been able to hear himself 
think. Sam Slick. 


HUMOR AND NEAR HUMOR 


Several Philadelphia repurters had been 
assigned to cover a revival meeting. After 
the affair had gotten into full swing, the 
evangelist called upon members of the 
audience to come down in front and be 
saved. A number did so. Next the ushers 
went through the audience, tapping the 
more timid members on the shoulder, and 
suggesting that they go forward and be 
saved. Finally one of the ushers came upon 
the reporters in the back of the room. 

“Won't you go up front and be saved?” 
the usher asked. 

“Were newspaper men,’ it was ex- 
plained. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” 
said. He passed on. 


the usher 


Editor (engaging reporter): “If you had 
to write an article on a subject you knew 
nothing about, how would you begin it?” 

Applicant: “We learn from a very re- 
liable source . . .” 

Editor: “Excellent. And how would you 
end it?” 

Applicant: “We could fill columns on this 
subject, but lack of space .. .” 

Editor: “Splendid. You are engaged.” 

* 


You can lead a boy to college, but you 
can’t make him think. 


CLASSIFIED AD 


Rates, 50c a line—minimum space, 3 lines, 

HOUSE MAGAZINES ¥ 
House Magazines — Calendar-Memo- House | 
Organ combination clicks. Sample for six® 


cents in stamps. Russ Lee Adv. Service,” 
Box 744, Salina, Kansas. 4 


LITTLE BLACK AND WHITE CUTS 

















(inexpensive) add zip and verve to text 
for small ads., circulars, announcements, | 
house organs, blotters, etc. Send your ™ 
address. Harper’s, 283-a E. Spring St, 
Columbus, Ohio. E 





MAILING LIST 


Ask for our Catalog of Mailing Lists; 6.20 
different classifications listed: number ia” 
each and price shown. If interested, ask for 
our Stockholders and Bond Suyers Price» 
List, 1,600,000 Stockholders in over 1,000 cor- 
porations. TRADE CIRCULAR ADDRESS. | 
ING CO., Inc., Established 1880. 219427 
West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois, : 
Franklin~-1182. ES 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES q 


Sell your product through agents, mail 7 
order. Your inch advertisement 324 news- 
papers $16.80. Martin Advertising Agency, | 
171P Madison Ave., New York. a 


CARTOONS 


Nationally known cartoonist wishes oppor- ~ 
tunity to submit humorous ideas and © 
sketches to trade publications, house maga-— 
zines and advertising agencies on a free 
lance basis. Address Box 13, care of The | 
Reporter, Hotel Pennsylvania, N. Y. 























JUST SO... everyone will know 


The REPORTER with Postage and The Mailbag now 
has a circulation of 4654 men and women who seem 
to want to find out all that they can about direct mail. 
That circulation is growing by natural demand... 


plus direct mail solicitation. 


Naturally ... The REPORTER is a good advertising 
medium for anyone with a real message for direct 


mail users. 
ADVERTISING RATES 
Size . If you have such a message... 
Width—Height 1 Time 6Times 12 Times 
schedule The REPORTER in your 


x 10 $115.00 $110.00 
...4%4 x 10 00 80. 
ee J 65.00 ‘ Sie 
“ fs os advertising budget for 1939. 
Classified—tifty cents per line. 














